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26 ‘AS TO WAR, IF IT BE THE MEANS OF WRONG AND VIOLENCE, IT 
30 IS THE SOLE MEANS OF JUSTICE AMONG NATIONS. NOTHING CAN 
39 BANISH IT FROM THE WORLD. THEY WHO SAY OTHERWISE, IN- 
“4 TENDING TO IMPOSE ON US, DO NOT IMPOSE UPON THEMSELVES.” 


Burke, On a Regicide Peace. 


$7 DELEGATES from 51 nations, all subscribing to the various 
61 United Nations pronouncements, gathered in London on 
January g and were entertained that night at 
65 Soe a banquet at St. James’s Palace by His 
— Majesty the King. On the next day they met for 
a first session in Westminster. The Conference is to draw 
up a constitution for the working of the United Nations 
Organisation. Every preparation was made in London to do 
honour to the delegates, and the King, in an admirable speech, 
spoke of the British and Empire peoples in this war and the 
last and what they had done. 


“ Though hard beset they did not fail mankind in its hour of dead- 
liest peril, They will not fail it now.” : 


Gs Es 


That is the hope and faith of all Englishmen who are groping 
—as are other men of goodwill—for a foothold which will 
make civilisation more secure. Whether this foothold will 
be helped by the present international gathering remains to 
be seen. Even the pacifists and internationalists are keeping 
quiet about this. The Manchester Guardian, a believer in the 
old League of Nations, said on January 8, ‘‘ The vital question 
is whether the machinery provided by the Organisation will 
make it easier or harder for the Great Powers to agree.” 
That is always the question. The efforts towards Univer- 
salism, made since 1920, have on the whole made things worse 
between the nations. Let us hope that this time a greater 
candour will inform the speeches of delegates and that they 
will be less willing than their predecessors to agree to meaning- 
less formule. The first session saw the election of Monsieur 
Spaak, the Belgian Premier, as President, and the usual 
congratulatory speeches were made. One thing is certain, 
the delegates to this Conference will not be smothered by 
hospitality as used to occur before London was half destroyed 
and the owners of all the fine houses ruined. 


THE omens at the first gathering of the Conference on Janu- 
ary I0 were not all favourable. In the first place, the date 
VOL, CXXVI. : + 
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chosen was exactly that of the opening of the 
After 26 Years | cacue of Nations at Geneva ne years ago. 
No one old enough to remember this could fail to be impressed 
by such a fact. Then, the speeches made last month were 
painfully like those of 1920.' In both cases protagonists of 
the international plan made much too much of its importance. 
If they had said, “‘ This is an effort to see if we can get to- 
gether. Those who believe in the possibility of something 
being done are meeting to discuss whether relations between 
countries can be improved,” no one would have quarrelled 
with them, but they do not speak like this, even now, and in 
1920 the League of Nations and its British cortége of “‘ Peace” 
Societies tried to excommunicate all those who did not believe 
that immediate and permanent peace would be made at 
Geneva. In those days the Keys of Heaven were, we were 
told, in the pockets of the pacifists. Now such people are 
quieter. We have had less thunder in the Press and have 
heard more doubts. But there are rifts in the lute. Sweden, 
no one knows why, has not joined the U.N.O.. The principal 
Russian delegate, Mr. Vyshinsky, did not come to the opening. 
He found more important work to do in Bulgaria. His 
subordinates came, but they arrived ostentatiously late at 
the ‘gathering, insisted on changing their seats and then 
sprang a surprise upon the Assembly by asking that the 
Chairman should be elected by acclamation and not by ballot 
as arranged. With all these uncertainties around him, and 
a great many others of which the public know nothing, it 
was hardly wise of Mr. Attlee to say in his opening speech : 


“ The’ United Nations Organisation must become the over- 
riding factor in foreign policy.” 

We made the League of Nations not only the overriding 
factor but the core and centre of our Foreign Policy for 18 
years, and this policy did not lead us to peace but war. It is 
a mistake for our public men to speak as they do of this 
gathering as if it held out the last hopes for an otherwise 
hopeless world. That is all wrong. The experiment we are 
making may be worth trying. If it fails we must try and think 
up something else. The line of despair, if this international 
gathering fails, is unworthy of us. 


AT international gatherings such as the one now sitting in 
London, British Ministers are nearly always seized with a 

desire for sacrifice, not of anything of their 
epee own, but of some vital British interest. We 
_ saw this again and again at Geneva in the 
League days. At the new Geneva, the one situated at present 
on the Thames, we have seen a repetition of this curious 
process. On January 17 Mr. Bevin, the British Foreign 
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Secretary, had exactly the same urge as his predecessors. 
What great Imperial or British interest was there that he 
could jettison? What could he give away? He surveyed 
the broad map of our splendid possessions and our glorious 
conquests ; his eye lit upon the African territories we took 
over after the last war, the ex-German colonies, Tanganyika, 
the Cameroons and Togoland, great countries which we have 
administered since 1919. Splendid, thought the Foreign 
Secretary, the very thing. We will give them to whatever 
international body turns up as the result of this conference. 
And so it was announced to an astonished world with the 
further information that negotiations for their transfer had 
already begun, Mr. Bevin did not say with whom. The effect 
on these great African countries has, of course, been deplor- 
able. Without consultation they are to be thrown into a 
sort of no man’s land melting pot, to become the Danzig, the 
Aaland Islands, of whatever predatory power comes along 
next, and in the meantime to wonder apprehensively whether 
this is not a dodge for handing them over to the tender mercies 
of Marshal Smuts and the Union of South Africa. Why, they 
feel, should they be the scapegoats of this modern frenzy ? 
And why, say the British people, should we part with coun- 
tries we know we can manage to their benefit as well as to 
our own? What is it that seizes British Ministers when they 
mount a rostrum in the presence of an international audience ? 
What makes them want to sacrifice British and Imperial 
interests ? Americans don’t do this, nor do Frenchmen, or | 
Russians. But then none of these is as keen as British 
politicos to internationalise everything. None of them has 
been so gravely infected by the Polysynodian virus. 


Tue Abbé de Saint Pierre who, in the earlier half of the 18th 
century, first thought of governing the world by a series of 
«Pol dia” committees, gave his system the name of 

ysynomia” “The Project for Perpetual Peace and the 
Polysynodia,”’ and he wrote 23 volumes about this and other 
kindred matters. He was admired by J. J. Rousseau, who 
referred to his “‘ peace plans’”’ in his Social Contract. Of 
Saint Pierre Morley says, ‘his failure is said, with entire 
truth, to be a failure to make his views relative to men, to 
times, to circumstances.”’ That was the failure of President 
Wilson and the band of well-meaning but wholly mischievous 
Englishmen who implemented his ideas. It was owing to 
them that the European Powers chased after shadows for 
Ig years and then found themselves in the bloodiest war in 
history. The difference between the Abbé Saint Pierre and 
these persons is that he was not responsible for encouraging 
warlike efforts in his country’s enemies, and they were. 
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Without Geneva, without the costly “‘ peace Palace,” without 
our so-called Peace Societies and our disarmament, the 
Germans would never have got going as they did. The strange 
thing is that these men are not repentant. They make 
speeches, they are welcomed to the microphone at the B.B.C. 
They call aloud for their form of Polysynodia, and yet—even 
if they did not participate in it, they must have noticed that 
we have had a war and that peace is by no means with us; 
or is their vanity so great that they can only notice them- 
selves ? 

The London U.N.O. Conference is certainly bent on closely 
imitating Polysynodia, for we are told that there are already 
six principal committees in being. These are Political and 
Security, Economic and Financial, Social, Humanitarian and 
Industrial, Trusteeship, Administrative and Budgetary, Legal. 
We shall soon get to 23 volumes at this rate ! 


Tue Administrative Assembly in France is not making very 
visible progress and the Government is having a lot of trouble 
: over administration. The country is hungry, 
wer - the crops were bad last year, it is poverty- 
rouble : , 

stricken and cannot earn until the land 

recovers and coal can be supplied to the factories. It cannot 
begin to trade until it manufactures. The first splendid 
recovery, the drive which mended the railways and bridges, is 
over. The Minister responsible for this great work, M. Réné 
Meyer, was defeated at the election and is not in office. The 
Food Minister de-rationed bread last autumn, and has had 
to re-ration it. There is a row about meat. People are tired, 
cold, poor and cross. Unlike our people, the French want to 
work and earn, to put by and to build up, and they cannot do 
so, and they are discontented. The reason why the bread 
ration had to be reimposed is a perfect instance of how little 
officials know those whom they should understand. The 
de-rationing of bread brought about no increase in bread con- 
sumption in the towns, but in the country it caused the 
consumption of bread to leap to heights which the Food 


Control had not dreamed of. This was because farmers, — 


desperately short of food for cattle and poultry, were feeding 
bread to their stock. This not only shows how hard up they 
were, but that their attitude to bread has altered, for, to 
the French, bread is almost a sacred thing and they speak of 
it as the symbol of goodness. Where we say “as good as 
gold,”’ they say ‘‘ bon comme du pain.” Before this greatest 
of all human food was fed to stock, the French countryman 
must have undergone a revolution in his thoughts and this 
happening is a portent and should be noted. It has a far 
greater significance than any political difficulties in the Assem- 
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bly and is a sign of a change which it is difficult for us to 
estimate, all we can do is to note that it has occurred. 


THE French Government has devalued the franc from 200 
to 480 in the £. Even so, this hardly brings the cost of living 

in France to that of England. Those who have 
adh hee ig experience of prices in both countries say that 

the purchasing power of fr. 480 in France is 
very much less than that of £1 in England. To the French 
this devaluation has been a great discouragement. Long 
expectation has not made the shock any less. Indeed it now 
appears that the French would have preferred to have had the 
blow earlier. One reason for the delay undoubtedly was to 
prevent the occupying American Forces from buying up every 
portable object, as they undoubtedly would have done had 
these been less expensive. The thing the French mind acutely 
in this matter is the little value that is internationally attached 
to their currency. In 1914 25 gold francs could buy one gold 
sovereign. During the 1914-18 war the franc was pegged at 
something like this, although gold ceased to be used and only a 
paper {I was given for 25 paper francs. After the war the 
franc began to slide. The French had counted upon a big 
indemnity from Germany. The Germans staged a sham 
bankruptcy in which they were abetted by London and New 
York financiers and economists. The franc slid to 244 to 
the £. In 1928 Poincaré stabilised it at 124, thus admitting 
that it had permanently lost four-fifths of its value. Now it 
is still further diminished. Our own pound, worth its, gold 
value in 1914, is to-day valued at 8s. tod.—less than half— 
but the franc has fallen much lower. It is now worth only 
one farthing of the 1914 value of the penny. 


Wuat is the reason for this? The answer is not far to seek. 
It is distrust. The French already distrusted their — 
; and their currency in 1939. Now, after their 
peacling d the great sufferings oma isan tiny are even more 
en Egg “ 

apprehensive. They have always been a 

saving people. The French peasant’s stocking has always 
contained a hoard, and even now it is believed that France 
is full of gold pieces, bought on the black market and saved 
and hoarded by frugal men and women who believe that gold 
alone will keep its value. Before the war a few French people 
put some of their money in investments abroad. This money 
is held in the foreign countries in which it was placed, but, as 
is the way with our foreign investments, not for the owners but 
for the French Government. It is partly due to these investors 
that a billion and a half dollars is held abroad as French 
Government property. But at this moment the French 
Government is harrying the people who, for whatever reason, 
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have helped to save the national monetary situation. That 
their money should be taken by their State in a time of 
crisis—just as ours was, and is—will surprise no one, but 
that it should be taken over in a storm of abuse and suspicion 
directed towards its owners, was bound to do harm to French 
credit everywhere, and so it has proved. If the French 
Government want to drive the French people into the mone- 
tary black market, and have them competing for gold, silver, 
jewels and “real’’ property everywhere, they are going the 
right way about it. The abuse of these investors comes from 
the Communists and the Socialists, who believe that money 
is just printed, and that Governments own the printing 
machines so that they can “‘ make’ money. This is an error ; 
it is one they have been slow to realise and yet—since the 
1789 Revolution they have had enough lessons. 


Just before Christmas plans for the reorganisation of the 
French armed forces were discussed in Paris, by the National 
Defence Committee among others, under 

— French General de Gaulle as ex officio President. 
° Effectives totalling 500,000 are to be divided 
under five heads—republican guards and gendarmerie, 55,000 ; 
metropolitan forces, 105,000 (80 battalions distributed on the 
principle of one for each department) ; occupation forces in 
Germany, 120,000; North Africa, 100,000 ; Colonies and Far 
Eastern operations, 120,000. Recruits are to be called up at 
19 for two periods of Six months each separated by one month’s 
or two months’ leave. They will be trained in open-air camps 
in the country and not as hitherto in barracks in garrison 
towns. Cadres are fixed at 25,000. Reserve and regular 
officers will receive instruction together in an inter-arms 
school to be set up near Rheims. The period of instruction 
will be six months, followed by a practical course at a school 
near Tours lasting a year for officers and six months for 
reserve officers. Other schools will be provided for those who 
pass out of the inter-arms school as N.C.O.’s. The Ecole de 
Guerre will be transferred from Paris to the country. Ad- 
vancement in the regular army will no longer be by seniority 
but by selection. Young officers are to have the task of 
bringing home to recruits understanding of the role of the 
Army in the State. One of the objects of the new training is 
to eliminate the notions and habits of a “ caste.’”’ Among 


immediate measures, the 1944 class is to be called up this 
year to replace about 100,000 of earlier classes who are to be 
demobilised. Measures have also been outlined for reorganisa- 
tion of the French Navy and Air Force. A Socialist proposal 
to cut the Army estimates by 20 per cent. was refused by 
General de Gaulle. 
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TuE differences over the question of French military strength 
developed into a major political crisis. General de Gaulle 
General d has taken a stand on a matter he deems 
Gaulle ° essential to the future of France, and this 
stand, together with his disgust at the spirit 
of party intrigue developed in the Assembly, has made him 
place his resignation before that body. There the matter 
stands as we go to press. It will be resolved, one way or 
another, before these notes are in our readers’ hands. 


GREAT world changes move underground for a long time 
before there is any external alteration. Sometimes they 

are not seen at all, sometimes they are visible 
itil but unrecognised, but there always comes a 

moment when a shifting of power, of influence 
must change the institutions made by men, however conserva- 
tive these may be. The most conservative of them is the 
Church of Rome. Founded in Rome in the early days of 
Christianity and thence carried all over the world ; essentially 
Italian in outlook and construction, dominated by Italian 
influence and thought, the Papacy and the Sacred College of 
Cardinals have held solidly to their ways right through the 
ages. It mattered little to the Church that Italy, until 
recently, was a heptarchy of disorganised and misgoverned 
states. Rome itself was a State and the centre of the Christian 
world, and in the 13th century the most powerful political 
organisation of that world. In the days of Rome’s strength 
the Pope tried to create a League of Nations, and he came 
nearer to this than anyone else has ever done, for only Europe 
then counted, and until the Reformation Catholicism was 
everywhere supreme. Even after the Reformation the 
Mediterranean remained catholic in structure and nominal 
faith, even when actually sceptical. But then an unforeseen 
thing happened, unforeseen, that is, by the innocent people 
who believe that progress means change. The Spanish- 
American colonies, while’ breaking with Spain, remained 
nominally Catholic. The prolific Poles, the Irish, the Italians, 
who had emigrated to the U.S.A. during the rgth century, and 
from whom the United States now derive so large a proportion 
of their European ancestry, had made the new world of 
considerable importance to the Vatican owing to the number 
of Catholics there. Once more the New World is being called 
in to redeem the balance of the old, and is doing this vigor- 
ously. And, at long last, the Vatican has publicly acknow- 
ledged that this is so. 


AT the end of December the Vatican announced that a secret 
consistory would be held on the 18th of this month for the 
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nomination of 32 new cardinals. This will 
hax , bring the Sacred College up to its full strength. 

The list of new cardinals includes 28 non- 
Italians. Up to now Italians have always had a large majority 
on that body, but the new proclamation destroys the old 
balance. There will now be 28 Italian cardinals as against 
42 cardinals of other races—not all of them white. Of the 
new cardinals three are from the British Empire, three from 
the U.S., six from Latin-America, one from China. In his 
Christmas allocation the Pope had said that he proposed to 
demonstrate the universality of the Church to the world. 
“In such a time of stress such as our own still is,”’ he said, 
the Church must be super-national. The Pope is therefore 
trimming the sails of his Church to catch the wind believed 
at the moment to be prevailing. It is a bold effort, but 
nothing but good can come to the Roman Church from dis- 
carding the over-Italianised outlook which has dominated 
it for many centuries. 


THE Nuremberg trial grinds its ugly way along, bringing to 
light the almost inconceivable horrors of the Third German 
- Reich. No such accusations as are daily 
At Nuremberg heard there have been formulated against 
anyone since the Thermidoriens were tried after the fall of 
Robespierre. In the trial of Joseph Le Bon, who had insti- 
tuted and directed the Terror in Northern France, we hear of 
the same sort of appalling savageries as were, until recently, 
common in Germany. The details of the Procés de Joseph 
Le Bon were felt to be a nightmare as they were unrolled day 
after day for 20 sittings, during which days the survivors 
of the massacres of Cambrai and Arras gave evidence at 
Amiens, where he was tried. Of this evidence Lenotre says : 


“« The stories told by these phantoms in mourning are so un- 
believable that we almost doubt their veracity. Whole streets 
were depopulated, men of ninety, girls of sixteen, were killed after 
derisory trials. Death itself was mocked and degraded by levity. 
Executions were conducted to music, battalions of children guarded 
the scaffold. There was a debauchery, a cynicism, the refinements 
of a drunken satyr.” 


Lenotre, writing in 1909, could hardly believe the evidence 
of the victims’ relatives. We in 1946 have no such difficulty, 
for we have supped on German horrors now for 10 years, and 
before that we had learnt what Germans could do to prisoners. 
At Amiens, where Le Bon was tried, he listened to his own 
black record day after day for 20 days, as Géring, Hess and 
Frank are listening now. But Le Bon reacted differently. 
He was French, he was being tried by his own countrymen. 
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There was no international audience. True, he pleaded that 
he had been ordered to do things, but once, at some trait of 
extra horror, he exclaimed, ‘‘ You ought to have blown my 
brains out.” The French did justice in his case. He went 
along the road to the guillotine, down which he had sent 
thousands of his fellow-countrymen. Before he suffered, he 
discoursed of his “‘ virtue ” in the court of the day. He left a 
son who knew enough of public feeling to refuse to perpetuate 
so terrible a name. Germany has a whole generation of such 
beastly savages. How will they be dealt with ? 


On January ro the Allied Control Council for Germany took 
an important decision when it fixed the productive capacity 

of the steel industry to be left to Germany at 
yee ery 74 million tons of steel ingots and castings, a 

7 figure subject to revision if further reduction 
of German steel production seems necessary. Even this 
greatly reduced capacity figure is 30 per cent. larger than the 
maximum production that will actually be permitted in any 
year, which is not to exceed 5-8 million tons of steel without 
the special permission of the Control Council. The Control 
Council, which is to re-examine this production figure every 
year, has further decided that the steel works to be left to 
Germany shall as far as possible be the older ones. In accord- 
ance with the decisions of the Potsdam Conference, much of 
the surplus German steel capacity will go to Russia. 

How great a shift in the balance of industrial power will 
result from the Allied decision of January Io appears from 
recent figures of steel production. In 1939 Germany (including 
Austria and the Saar) produced in round figures 24 million 
tons of steel. The same year saw Soviet production of 184 
million tons, British production of 13} million tons, and 
French production of 84 million tons. American production 
in 1939 was 47% million tons, and Japanese production 
(including Manchuria and Korea) 6} million tons. During 
the war British steel production did not exceed its pre-war 
figure ; but Soviet production increased to 21 million tons in 
1941 and American production exceeded 80 million tons in 
1943. Under the Control Council decision of January 10 
Soviet steel capacity should now at least make good the 
damage suffered during the war and may well be further 
increased. It is still too early to appraise the result on balance ; 
but if what would appear a minimum of 4 million tons capacity 
on German reparations account is added to the Soviet 1941 
output, a total Soviet capacity of 25 million tons of steel will 
result, apart altogether from domestic expansion plans, which 
are not negligible. On this basis Russia alone would have 
about twice the steel capacity of Britain, and as large a 

1* 
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capacity as Britain, France, Belgium and Luxemburg 
together. How Poland will fare will depend on whether 
the Russians leave with Poland the substantial steel capacity 
of former German Upper Silesia or whether they transfer it 
farther east. The Soviet Union will thus become the world’s 
second steel producer, exceeded only by the United States. 
Steel is, of course, an essential raw material of peace; it is 
also an absolute sine qua non of modern war. The changes 
now being made represent a further stage in the striking 
redistribution of world military power which is now in process. 


THE dissatisfaction of American soldiers with the pace of 
demobilisation led during January to serious demonstrations. 
; In Germany more than 4,000 soldiers and 

Een Semler W.A.C.’s protested on January 9g in front of 
Policy -” the headquarters in Frankfort-on-Main of 
Lieut.-General McNarney, Commander-in- 

Chief of the United States Forces in Europe. Next day fifty 
representatives of these troops laid their complaints before 
General McNarney’s staff officers. Similar demonstrations 
varying in local detail took place in Calcutta, in Japan, and 
in the Philippines. The response of the American authorities 
has been mild. General Eisenhower, now Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army, has said that the men clamouring 
to be sent home from Manila are good men, in no way guilty 
of breaches of discipline. He also quoted General MacArthur 
as saying that these are men who performed magnificently 
under campaign conditions and “ inherently are not challeng- 
ing discipline or authority.”” General MacArthur attributed 
their discontent primarily to acute homesickness aggravated 
by the termination of hostilities. Inside the United States 
these demonstrations produced an immediate result. The 
War Department revised its entire demobilisation programme, 
General Eisenhower at once ordering drastic relaxation of the 
“points ’’ system by which American demobilisation is 
governed. The protests of the troops have led to demands 
for a thorough investigation by Congress. The attitude of 
most Representatives has been governed largely by the fact 
that soldiers are voters. In addition, many American 
politicians are indifferent to their foreign responsibilities. 
But however this is, it is a matter of major importance to us, 
for it means that the Americans are not prepared to maintain 
more than skeleton forces abroad. In Germany and Japan, 
in the Middle East and China, in practically every place up 
and down the globe where the presence of American troops 
could have important effects on the strategic or political 
situation, these forces will be lacking when needed. To 
Britain, faced by the major burdens, military and economic, 
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of the present phase of the post-war period, the warning 
implicit in these events is grave ; once more the Americans 
have demonstrated their fickleness. 


THE Americans have been playing at State smashing in Japan. 
On December 9 General MacArthur struck at the whole 
system of land tenure with the object of 
eliminating absentee ownership, financing the 
purchase of landlords’ holdings by tenants with government 
credit, stabilising agricultural prices, and protecting former 
tenants from relapsing into the condition of share-croppers. 
Japan is still predominantly an agricultural nation with about 
14,000,000 men and women—more than two-fifths of the 
occupied population—engaged solely in agriculture, more 
than half of them in growing rice. Japanese farms are, how- 
ever, tiny, averaging less than three acres each; and more 
than half the total of arable land has been owned by landlords 
who neither work it nor live on it. Hitherto the Japanese 
system of land-tenure has been both one of the main pillars 
of Japanese militarism (peasants providing a large proportion 
of the army) and also a principal obstacle to reform. The 
reforms now instituted, if successful and permanent, are 
intended to change the social structure of the Japanese 
State. Another step was taken on December 15, when General 
MacArthur issued a directive abolishing State Shinto, the 
doctrine inculcating belief in the divinity of the Emperor 
and the Japanese people. General MacArthur’s directive is 
concerned solely with State Shinto, as distinct from Sect 
Shinto and Domestic Shinto. Of these the last is the purely 
private worship carried out in every Japanese household ; 
while Sect Shinto is in effect a church divided into more than 
a dozen sects and numbering some 17,000,000 members. 
State Shinto was deliberately developed in modern Japan in 
order to give the natural patriotism of the Japanese the 
added strength of a quasi-religious sanction. If it can be 
successfully uprooted, the consequences in Japan, though 
obviously incalculable, must be far-reaching. Meanwhile, to 
ensure that the anticipated benefits of these measures are not 
blocked, General MacArthur has ordered the Japanese Govern- 
ment to remove from public office all members of the Japanese 
armed forces, secret societies and associations which pro- 
moted totalitarian and aggressive ideas in Japan before or 
during the war. Most notorious among the underground 
organisations thus banned is the so-called Black Dragon 
Society which was closely connected with the ‘“ young 
Officers’? movement in the Japanese army. This order, 
incidentally, makes a clean sweep of most members of the 
present Japanese Cabinet. General MacArthur has also 
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ordered that the teaching—hitherto ultra-nationalistic in 
content—of Japanese history and geography should be 
suspended and all text-books and teaching manuals on these 
subjects collected and pulped to make way for new school 
books from which militaristic and ultra-nationalistic teaching 
have been eliminated. 


For the Japanese people the importance of these acts of their 
late enemies is far transcended by the remarkable pronounce- 
Not a God ment which the Emperor Hirohito made to 

"e them on New Year’s Day. This pronounce- 
ment took the form and had the force of an Imperial Rescript, 
the most binding command the Japanese system of religion 
and jurisprudence has devised. In it the Emperor cate- 
gorically denied his divinity, saying : 


“‘ The ties between us and our subjects have always stood upon 
mutual trust and affection. They do not depend upon mere legends 
and myths. They are not predicated upon a false conception that 
the Emperor is divine and that the Japanese people are superior to 
other races and are fated to rule the world.” 


Thus the official English translation. The Japanese text 
added: “‘ The Tenno [Emperor] is not a living god.” This 
message, bearing all the special authority that in Japanese 
eyes emanates from the Emperor himself, will certainly make 
a much more positive contribution to sanity and reason than 
any measures that the Allied authorities in Japan can pre- 
scribe. 

The Emperor’s New Year rescript also reaffirmed the 
charter of the Emperor Meiji, in whose reign modern Japan 
was founded, with its pledge of free assembly and government 
according to public opinion and its promise to discard old 
usages and provide ‘‘ justice and equity ”’ for “ all common 
people ’—-in Japan a phrase with very definite meaning—as 
well as for the governing class. In the rescript the Emperor 
used the word “‘ defeat ’’ for the first time ; expressed concern 
over what he described as the spread of radical tendencies in 
Japan ; pledged himself to ‘stand by the people,” saying 
that ‘‘ we wish always to share with them their moments of 
joy and sorrow ”’ ; and called for unity and work, saying : 


“If the nation is firmly united in its resolve to face the present 
ordeal and seek civilisation constantly in peace, a bright future will 
undoubtedly be ours, not only for our country but for all humanity.” 


Given the peculiarities of Japanese psychology, it is not sur- 
prising that correspondents in Japan, while reporting for 
obvious reasons immense difficulties resulting from the war, 
also emphasise the growth in stature and public esteem of the 
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Emperor and the Imperial Institution. It is vital that they 
should so grow, and the ignorant efforts of Republicans in 
this country and in the U.S. to destroy the structure of the 
Japanese Empire will do prodigious harm. Sir Robert 
Craigie, our former Ambassador to Japan, issued a serious 
warning in The Times on January 15 against this anti-Imperial 
trend in our newspapers. The Times once more, as in Greece, 
would appear to have hoisted the Red Flag. 


THE peace agreement signed on January 1 between Britain 
and India on the one hand and Siam on the other hand is the 
Peace with Sj first instrument to be concluded that brings 
ey ™™ the state of war with an enemy country to a 
formal end. Before the war relations between Britain and 
Siam were cordial, despite increasing anxieties since 1932, 
when Siam fell under the dictatorial control of Luang Pibul 
and his associates who controlled the Siamese army. In 1940 
Siam urged Britain to conclude a non-aggression pact, which 
was duly signed on June 12, 1940; but when Japan attacked 
Britain and the United States a year and a half later, Siam, 
despite this pact which had been made at her request, offered 
no resistance, and laying down her arms, Siam entered, on 
December 21, 1941, into alliance with Japan ; on January 25, 
1942, she declared war on Britain; and in July, .1943, the 
Japanese, in gratitude for Siam’s aid, ceded her the four 
Malay states of Perlis, Kedah, Kelantan and Trengganu— 
all Siamese claims on which had been solemnly renounced 
in 1909—and the two Shan States of Kengtung and Mong 
Pan, in the frontier area between Burma, China, French 
Indo-China, and Siam. Siamese forces occupied the four 
Malay States totally and the two Shan States partially ; and 
Siam also acquiesced in harsh Japanese action towards 
British nationals and property. In July, 1944, a drastic vote 
of censure in the People’s Assembly resulted in the removal 
of Luang Pibul from power ; and his successor, Luang Kovid, 
with the support of the Regent, Luang Pravit, encouraged the 
growth of a resistance movement favourable to the Allies. 
This movement, however, was still relatively feeble when the 
war ended. 

In the light of this history the terms embodied in the 
agreement of January I can certainly not be described as 
harsh. When sending British forces into Siam Britain did 
not treat her late enemy as a hostile nation ; nor did she set 
up a military administration to replace the Siamese Govern- 
ment ; nor did she impose a treaty of peace on Siam—all of 
which things she was entitled to do by International usage. 
Siam retains her freedom, her sovereignty and her indepen- 
dence. The Malay and Shan States which Siam acquired 
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during the war are to be returned, and property taken away 
from them must be restored, while compensation is to be paid 
for loss or damage. Like other States involved in the war, 
Siam faces the problems of rehabilitation and reconstruction ; 
but she faces them with the advantages of a strong and fertile 
agriculture and an economy rich in other valuable products, 
especially tin and rubber. For the rest, Siam is only required 
to hand over as soon as possible without payment her accumu- 
lated rice surplus up to a maximum of 1,500,000 tons, and 
thereafter to make available for purchase up to September, 
1947, all rice which is surplus to her internal needs. The 
1,500,000 tons to be delivered immediately are earmarked 
for the starving communities in the East; and Malaya, 
Hong Kong, India and Java (or some of them) will be the 
beneficiaries. Siam occupies a key position in South-East 
Asia, a position strategically important (as the events of the 
war have demonstrated), especially in relation to the defence 
of Malaya, Burma, India and Indo-China. It is to be hoped 
that in the years ahead Siam will respond to British generosity 
with warm and lasting friendship. 


THE Russians have increased their pressure on Turkey by 
indicating their desire for frontier revision in the east. The 
manoeuvre has been skilfully carried out. The 
more modest demands, put forward in the 
form of proposals “for consideration,” ask 
Turkey to agree to return to Russia the districts of Kars and 


Pressure on 
Turkey 


Ardahan, which stretch south-eastwards from the Black Sea * 


along the Turkish-Soviet frontier. Russia’s less modest 
demands have been advanced in the form of a letter, which 
the Tiflis newspaper, Kommunisti, published on December 14 
over the signatures of two Georgian professors, both of them 
members of the Academy of Sciences of the Georgian Soviet 
Socialist Republic. This letter begins in the second millennium 
B.C. with what are described as “ direct ancestors” of the 
Georgian people and advances in an extraordinary farrago of 
pseudo-history and questionable ethnology to the very 
practical conclusion that Georgia wants a slice of Turkish 
territory stretching roughly from the Soviet-Turkish frontier 
westwards along the Black Sea to Giresun and extending 
inland from the coast as far as Erzerum. That this letter is 
no mere extravaganza emanating from the inflamed imagina- 
tions of perfervid Georgian nationalists is shown by the fact 
that one of the signatories, a man named Janashia, who 
describes himself as a “‘ Doctor of History,” has been nomi- 
nated by the small Georgian sub-republic of Abkhazia as a 
candidate for the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. in the 
elections of February 10. If further testimony were needed 
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to prove the seriousness of this claim in the game Russia is 
playing against Turkey, it can be found in the fact that the 
Moscow newspaper Izvestia, the official organ of the Soviet 
Government, reprinted the Georgian professor’s letter in full 
under a four-column headline, giving it approximately one- 
sixth of a four-page issue. The date Jzvestia chose for this 
purpose was December 19, during the Three Power meeting 
in Moscow. In former times, and with Governments of 
strength and character, such a manceuvre would have led to 
the immediate return home of visiting plenipotentiaries. 


So far as these territories are concerned, the facts are fortu- 
nately fairly clear. The Georgian professors’ claims are, of 

F course, quite unfounded. After the fall in the 
0 fifteenth century A.D. of the Greek kingdom of 

- Trebizond or Pontus, the only important 
minority left in the region to which the Georgian professors 
refer comprised Greeks whose descendants were included in 
the exchange of Turkish and Greek populations in 1923. . 
Since then the population of the region has been Moslem and 
Turkish, its members including the small groups of Lazes, 
some of them ethnically akin to the Georgians, but all Moslems 
and entirely Turkish in national consciousness. As regards 
Kars and Ardahan, these territories, after forming part of 
Turkish pashaliks for centuries, became the object of Russian 
desire during the last century and were ceded to Russia after 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1876-78 by the Treaty of San 
Stefano. The Tsarist Government did not, however, venture 
to ask outright for territories of such importance, but instead 
obtained them circuitously as an offset against claims for 
financial compensation which had been deliberately set at an 
exorbitant figure. The Treaty of Berlin confirmed the cession 
of Kars and Ardahan, but cancelled certain other concessions. 
During the First World War Turkey secured the return of 
Kars and Ardahan under the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk ; but 
three years later fighting broke out between the weak Soviet 
Government and the young Turkish Republic of Mustapha 
Kemal and Turkish forces once again won them by right of 
arms. In rg21 the Treaties of Moscow and Kars settled the 
frontier, ceding Batum (which had also been fought for) to 
Russia and leaving Kars and Ardahan with Turkey. The 
Turks confirmed the validity of their claim by a plebiscite, 
which yielded a large majority in their favour. 

Any perplexity as to Soviet motives in making these 
demands is dispelled when one realises that the Kars plateau 
is the strategic key to all of Eastern Anatolia. What Russia 
is asking, therefore, is a stranglehold on the Turkish Republic. 
These claims against Eastern Turkey must be taken in con- 
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junction with Soviet demands for bases from which Soviet 
forces can “defend” the Straits—against whom, one 
wonders ?—with the Soviet denunciation of the Russo- 
Turkish treaty of friendship and neutrality of 1925, and with 
the hostile and indeed menacing tone of the controlled Soviet 
press and radio. 


Tue political situation in India is in its normal condition of 
Hindu Moslem antagonism. The bitterness is as great as ever, 
no and is shown not merely in speeches and writ- 
ga ing but also in riots. The Congress Party 
issued a twelve-point election manifesto. It 

covers most subjects, from agriculture to armaments and from 
factories to foreign affairs. It proposes to put the world right 
both inside India and out of it. But it 1s couched in such 
general terms as to leave Congress a completely free hand if 
it should get into power. Almost any line of action could be 
fitted within the broad scope of its compass. But the real 
policy of Congress is an independent India under Hindu con- 
trol. And Hindus understand this. It is an ideal which 
makes some appeal to every Hindu heart, though many 
Hindus do not wish, and indeed will not permit, Congress to 
be the ruler of that Hindu India. But Congress can cash in 
on this sentiment, and does so to its great political advantage. 
The Moslem League, on the. other hand, stands for Islam in 
India, the age-long foe of Hinduism. To protect Islam the 
Moslem League has accepted the policy of Pakistan, separate 
Moslem states in northern and eastern India. The northern 
Indian Moslem state to consist of the Punjab, the North-West 
Frontier Province, Sind, and Baluchistan. The eastern Indian 
Moslem state to comprise Bengal and Assam. The recent 
general election for the Central Legislative Assembly, which is 
elected from constituencies all over India, as distinguished 
from the Provincial Assemblies, which are confined to par- 
ticular provinces such as the Punjab and Bengal, was of 
course marked by bitterly anti-British speeches on the part 
of Congress. Although Pandit Nehru, in the middle of his 
singularly vicious tirades, had an interview with the Viceroy, 
still the Hindu Moslem question was the overmastering issue, 
and it was demonstrated in no uncertain manner. The 
Moslem League won every purely Moslem constituency, 
thirty in all, a cent. per cent. success which it hails as a con- 
clusive proof of its claim to represent Islam. Most of the 
Congress-sponsored opponents of Moslem League candidates 
lost their deposits. Congress, on the other hand, won all the 
non-Moslem seats (48 in all), the three joint electorate seats, 
two landowners’ seats out of seven, and three Indian Commerce 
seats out of four. The Akali Sikhs, who, though Hindus, 
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claim that the Sikhs are a separate nation vis-a-vis the 
Hindus and Moslems, secured the two seats where the Sikhs 
predominate in the Punjab, and so represent a minute separate 
party. But Congress with 56 seats and the Moslem League 
with 30, are the only substantial parties in the Central Legis- 
lative Assembly. 


BEFORE and throughout the election campaign Congress 
engineered an agitation on behalf of the Indian soldiers 

: captured by the Japanese and compelled or 
A Premium persuaded to enlist to fight against Britain 
on Treason and the Allies. Congress calls them “ The 
Indian National Army,’ oblivious of the fact that they were 
raised to fight against India. Of the 60,000 Indian soldiers 
captured, 40,000 stood firm to their military duty, and 
resisted the blandishments of their captors and of such 
quislings as Subhas Bose. Some also faced starvation and 
torture, and showed splendid soldierly steadfastness and 
endurance. The remaining 20,000 joined the enemy. Of 
these some have been cleared of any intention to help the 
enemy, as they only enlisted to get an opportunity of escaping. 
These will return to their regiments as ordinary prisoners of 
war. Others have been found to have succumbed to deceit or 
threats or starvation. That clemency should be shown to 
these weaklings is reasonable. But it is startling to find the 
Indian Government giving them 42 days full pay after dis- 
charge. It is strange to find taxpayers’ money used to reward 
traitors who had been fighting their own loyal comrades. 
And it is pertinent to ask what will be the impression on the 
Indian Army, especially on soldiers who have returned from 
Japanese captivity after heroically resisting torture and 
starvation. But even stranger things were to come. There 
is evidence that a small number of these traitors ill-treated 
and even murdered fellow prisoners of war. These are crimes 
contrary to all civilised law, apart from any ‘question of 
treason or allegiance. The first of the trials of these men, in 
the Fort of Delhi, finished on January 3. Three Indian officers 
were convicted of treason,* and one of abetment of murder. 
They were all sentenced to transportation for life and to be 
cashiered. The Commander-in-Chief immediately remitted 
the sentence of transportation for life, and so they were at 
once released. As soon as they got out of the Delhi Fort they 
were garlanded by Congress and feted as heroes. Even 
though the Cripps offer of independence in 1942 may have 
introduced haziness in the conception of allegiance in India, 
it is no excuse for breach of oath of military fidelity, still less 


* « Waging war against the King Emperor ”’ is the phrase of the charge 
of conviction. 
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for murder. When the treatment of traitors in England and 
India is compared, the contrast is great. All over India 
Congress got up an agitation on behalf of these traitors, 
accompanied by riots and bloodshed. Gandhi took his share 
in this agitation and came to Bengal. Mr. Casey has been a 
good Governor of Bengal, and it is a pity that he gave Gandhi 
publicity by no less than six interviews in December and 
January. On one occasion Mr. Casey made a kindly comment 
on the poor quality of Gandhi’s wrapper, and offered to get 
him some good Australian wool! Another interview was on 
one of Gandhi's “ silence”? days, when he does not speak. 
There was a photograph in The Times of Mr. Casey receiving 
from Gandhi a written answer to a question as the only 
means of communication. Mr. Casey’s attitude of courteous 
attention in this bizarre scene would be apt to convey to 
the ignorant and superstitious, who are not uncommon in 
India, the impression of the Governor of Bengal paying 
his devotions to the shrine of the Mahatma. A 
parliamentary delegation is visiting India. It consists of 
two peers and 10 members of Parliament, drawn from all 
parties. It is a goodwill mission, aiming to make contact 
with Indian politicians. Its reception in India has been 
equivocal. Polite indifference is a frequent sentiment, but 
Congress is blunter. Pandit Nehru calls it a “‘ huge joke.” 
Coming to a country utterly uninterested in affairs parlia- 
mentary, and completely engrossed in the Hindu Moslem 
struggle, its task is a thankless one. 


THE Christmas holidays induced a new labour crisis in Eng- 
land—that of a general desire not to work. Whether in the 
; mines, in the factories, in our homes or else- 
pe Want where, an almost universal demonstration has 
been made of a desire to do as little as possible. 
Mr. Shinwell’s wails about mines fill the air. He cannot get 
enough miners, and those he gets do very little. He had 
thought that the blessed word “ nationalisation ’’ would draw 
men into the pits, but the miners are as indifferent to nationa- 
lisation as the rest of the workers. The only admirers of this 
State system are those who see themselves ordering about 
their fellows in posts of authority which they could never 
have conquered by their own abilities. But the ordinary 
“hand ”’ is indifferent, and just now he is not bothering to 
work. This is what a mill manager in Lancashire says about 
recent absenteeism : 


** Absenteeism in cotton mills after the Christmas and New Year 
holidays was as much as 35 per cent. to 50 per cent. of the operatives. 
** When will the Master Cotton Spinners’ Federation face the 
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facts and try to get trade union officials to determine the length of 
holiday jointly with them and then require everybody to return to 
work on the agreed day? Most mill managers are tired of the 
federation’s ‘ cannot help ’ attitude. 
“* The mill manager and his staff have to carry on as well as they 
can with all the anxiety of about a third of the spindles running.” 
Manchester Guardian, January 8. 


The political wire-pullers will not mind this information. 
“The mill manager and his staff’’ are, of course, in the 
minority in an election. They are the people on whom every- 
thing depends, but that does not make them politically 
important. In the monthly bulletin for December of the Iron 
and Steel Control we read that the important factor in our 
present lack of output is labour, particularly, in some areas, 
since VE-Day. This is all part of the same phenomena—a 
kind of general and unorganised sit-down strike. The latest 
figures dealing with employment show at last an increase in 
the number of workers, including women. This will have to 
be accelerated if we are not to be in queer street. 


IF the recovery of our country is slow, if we are hampered at 
every turn by ill-considered regulations and the determina- 
tion of the British Government that only 
Pot and Kettle = anual labour shall profit from industry, the 
United States, with its preoccupation on money getting for 
all, is not having too happy a time. The Americans are an 
impatient people. They do not tolerantly suffer checks to the 
rapid increase of wealth they have been acquiring during the 
last two or three years, and they are indulging in an orgy of 
army indiscipline abroad and strikes at home. They do 
everything publicly and noisily, and as if their military and 
social disorders were as creditable to them as their amazing 
powers of organising industry. But while their social inex- 
perience is prodigious, they have go, drive, and the will to 
conquer their difficulties, and we may be sure that they will 
do so. In the meantime the smug satisfaction of our Socialist 
rags over American industrial anarchy is amusing. It is a 
real case of the British pot and the American kettle. At the 
time of writing nearly a million American work-people are 
on strike and among them are a good number of telegraph and 
telephone operators. They will presently go back to work 
after some wage adjustments. Our own people have not the 
same incentive to return to the work they no longer want to 
do. They will be paid a living wage anyhow, and under all 
circumstances they will be super-Beveridged. So what ? 


THERE is a great shortage of houses, flats, family accommoda- 
tion, not only in London, but everywhere else. But there is 
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also an immense amount of spare housing 
No Room accommodation for much needed labour. We 
are said to be short of nearly a million domestic servants. 
If that is so, it means that nearly a million bedrooms, with 
living accommodation elsewhere in the house to’go with them, 
are available. We are also told that domestic servants, 
even in the country, prefer toliveout. The girls prefer to go 
back at night to their parents in already overcrowded cot- 
tages, and share a bed with a sister, to having their own room— 
and often a sitting-room and bathroom too—where they work. 
The other day, in one of the B.B.C. programmes where 
different people describe their jobs or their adventures, a 
woman came to the microphone and told how, coming back 
from Africa at Christmas time, and not being able to get into 
any hotel anywhere, whatever she paid, she had taken a post 
as waitress at a seaside hotel, and described how she had got on. 
Very well, it seemed ! and listeners wondered whether others 
had done the same thing. If they were quick and resourceful 
they could, if they liked, choose their locality and their class 
of work. 


ADMIRAL of the Fleet Lord Keyes died on December 26 last. 
He was 73. Although he was technically retired, this gallant 
sailor had been active at every moment of the 
2 Soe war until he strained his heart flying over the 
: battle of Leyte in the Philippines in 1944, at a 
time when he was acting as an observer with the American 
Navy. That strain was physical. The other strain he bore 
bravely, uncomplainingly, and from which he never recovered, 
was when his gallant son was killed in June, 1942, leading the 
raid on Rommel’s headquarters. The long uncertainty as to 
Colonel Keyes’s fate, and the slow piling up of the evidence 
of his death, were mortal in their effect. To give an account 
of Lord Keyes’s activities in this war and the last would be to 
write the history of the spirit of the British Navy. He himself 
wrote memoirs which are fascinating books, clear and modest 
like himself. For with all his gallant service, with all his 
brilliant record, what was most remarkable about Lord Keyes 
was his personality. With the exception of Lord Roberts, 
there has been no fighting man in our recent history with the 
same patriotic devotion and the same selfless nature. A 
sailor who had served under him and loved him—as who did 
not ?—said of him on the day he died, “‘ People were apt to 
say that Admiral Keyes had the ‘ Nelson touch’ with the 
Navy. I would rather say that he had the Keyes touch.” 
That was well and truly said. 


RUSSIA AND OURSELVES 


DuRING the December conference in Moscow Mr. Bevin and 
Mr. Byrnes made several substantial concessions to the Soviet 
Union. They invited Moscow to share in the control of the 
atomic bomb, hitherto guarded by this country, America and 
Canada; they agreed to recognise the Soviet-sponsored 
régimes in Rumania and Bulgaria once they were slightly 
broadened ; they gave Moscow a share in the administration 
of Japan ; they consented to the exclusion of France from the 
treaty-making in Eastern Europe. Beyond these particular 
concessions lies a broader and more significant one, not 
mentioned in the final announcement, but implicit in the 
whole series of agreements. It was that Britain and America 
moved back to the Big Three system in place of the Big Five ; 
they accepted in effect the Soviet contention that the inner 
circle of world arbiters should be restricted to themselves, 
bringing the evident risk that Britain would be separated 
from France and the countries of Western Europe. Mr. 
Bevin and Mr. Byrnes appear to have made this broad ap- 
proach towards Russia quite deliberately. It was an attempt 
to banish Russian suspicion, even at a price; an attempt to 
get the machinery of allied co-operation working again where 
previously it was jammed. Has that policy succeeded ? 

The signs are not propitious. Moscow feels that it has no 
reason to be grateful for concessions or adjustments which it 
considers to have been long overdue. It does not consider 
that any counter-concessions are required merely because, 
Russians would say, the western representatives have shown 
a belated sense of reality. Where Mr. Bevin and Mr. Byrnes 
hoped that Moscow would show a fuller interest in the United 
Nations and other allied organs, the Russians gave the answer 
by letting it be known that Mr. Molotov would not come to 
London for the Assembly and that the Soviet Government 
would not join in the Bretton Woods financial scheme. Of 
far greater consequence, Mr. Stalin did not abate in any degree 
his subversive campaign in Persia or his claims against Turkey. 
In the Russian view, the approaches made by the Western 
Powers regulated some past problems, but did not substan- 
tially affect present problems. It would be wrong to suggest 
that nothing came out of the talks ; some misunderstandings 
were cleared away. It would also be wrong to suggest that 
Mr. Bevin made concessions all along the line ; he maintained 
with much vigour and clarity the vital British interests in the 
eastern Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf ; he demonstrated 
that the Russian claim to Tripolitania and the Russian “ war 
of nerves” against Turkey could not be reconciled with 
British interests. Such plain speaking was all to the good, 
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yet the truth remains that confidence between the Western 
Powers and the Soviet Union is still wanting. Mr. Bevin 
returned without having gained what he most urgently sought, 
which was a regulation of policies in the Middle East. Nor 
have the weeks since then brought any reassurance. The 
Middle Eastern bastion which we defended by force of arms 
is in danger of being undermined. 

A full analysis of the fund of suspicion between Russia 
and ourselves, and a full appraisal of what can be done for 
the future, must cover three fields: the Russian case, the 
course of Anglo-Russian diplomacy so far, and the British 
case. What, first, are the chief elements in Soviet policy ? 
Russian leaders and Russian newspapers talk so much, in 
season and out of season, about their need for security that 
their protestations become suspect. We impatiently ask 
whether no other people have a right to security. Yet the 
Russian problem cannot begin to be understood unless it is 
recognised that this passion for security is sincere. Imme- 
diately before the war the reward of all the years of endur- 
ance, endeavour and coercion seemed to be within grasp ; life 
in Russia was at long last becoming easier after an effort 
and a cost beyond parallel in any peacetime country. The 
war has brought destruction like that of a hundred atom- 
bombs and a dozen plagues ; whether 15,000,000 or 20,000,000 
have died cannot accurately be said, but the number is near 
to those figures. The Five-Year plans have to begin again, 
with reduced food, appalling housing and heavy, grinding 
work. Moreover, it must be remembered that Russia was 
at one time near to defeat and the whole régime seemed to 
be in danger. Many thousands of Ukrainians and many of 
the Caucasian peoples openly collaborated with the Germans. 
Russia hides her scars and difficulties, but they go deep; 
Government and people are at one in their determination to 
ensure that war does not again cross the Soviet frontiers. 

Recent events have shown how fallacious was the belief 
(widely held in this country during the war) that Russia had 
“ dropped all the Communist nonsense ”’ and had swung back 
to simple national consciousness. Wherever the Red Army 
has advanced, except until now in Finland, Marxism has 
followed. All the old Tsarist spheres of influence have been 
occupied with the additional safeguards, from the Russian 
standpoint, that come from economic revolution and the 
establishment of a Marxist-Socialist structure. These changes 
are an inseparable part of the Soviet security system. As 
Marxists, the Russian leaders maintain that the economic 
structure of a State, whether it is Poland or Yugoslavia, 
Britain or America, determines the people’s political thoughts ; 
indeed, all their thoughts. That is to say, a Marxist Socialist 
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structure makes them inevitably think as Marxist Socialists ; 
and, as such, they are certain to be on good relations with the 
Soviet Union. To Marxists this is not merely a matter of 
probability, not merely a good bet ; it is for them an inescap- 
able and wholly scientific rule, an inescapable consequence 
of the Marxist materialistic belief that thoughts are mechani- 
cally turned out by the economic structure. Alter the struc- 
ture and you alter the people. Hence (following the Marxist 
and Soviet reasoning a little further) any groups who oppose 
the new régimes on whatever grounds, whether in the name of 
personal liberty or industrial efficiency, do so only from the 
most sinister and deeply hostile motives. If their motives 
were simple and sincere (the reasoning runs) their thoughts 
would have been changed like the rest of the people’s thoughts ; 
they must have influences behind them. And when the Rus- 
sians find that it is just these liberal groups who are being 
supported by the Western Powers, when urging that the 
régimes should be broadened, their worst fears are confirmed. 
The Capitalist West, through its agents, is seeking to under- 
mine Soviet influence and Soviet security. The whole reason- 
ing seems far-fetched to Western minds, but it is the way the 
Russian mind has been taught to work, and it explains a 
part of Soviet foreign policy. 

Baldly stated, Moscow establishes a dictatorship in neigh- 
bouring countries under men whom it can trust. But the 
process goes much deeper than that. A simple dictatorship 
could be overthrown. By carrying through the economic 
revolution in each country, the Russians maintain that they 
have permanently changed the people’s habits of thought— 
a change made doubly effective by all the force of propaganda 
and the activities of the secret police. The Marxist revolu- 
tion is, therefore, an integral part of the Soviet security 
system, and wherever the Red Army goes or wherever the 
Soviet Government can exert influence—whether on Turkey, 
or in Tripolitania, or in Japan—they will have this basic 
conception in mind. It cannot be too often repeated that 
Russia to-day remains fundamentally Marxist and that 
European Communism, and even wider Communism, remains 
her purpose. Because at this stage she does not wish to pro- 
voke the West, particularly America and Britain, she proceeds 
with restraint outside her immediate security system. Stalin 
himself is probably the leader of the school applying restraint ; 
he maintains that, once the Soviet Union has built up a wide 
security system for itself, it can develop its own society to 
new splendour and, by its example, can help forward what he 
considers is an inevitable trend towards Communism in the 
West. Whether the other school, the more impatient school, 
is to prevail is a matter which will be settled, it seems, only 
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after Stalin’s retirement or death; and it will be settled 
according to Moscow’s assessment of America’s and Britain’s 
influence and resolution. 

Looking to their immediate security system, the Russian 
leaders are fairly well satisfied with what they have done in 
Eastern Europe. Greece they count as a dangerous British 
bastion, which the left-wing forces there may eradicate. At 
the moment they are turning chiefly to Germany and to the 
Middle East. In their zone of Germany they are building up 
the two Marxist parties, the Communists and the Social- 
Democrats (not liberals, as the name suggests to British ears, 
but strongly Marxist) and are doing what they can by pro- 
paganda in the western zones to persuade the two parties 
throughout Germany to unite in a single United Party of 
German Workers. In the Middle East they have secured 
Azerbaijan, they are claiming parts of eastern Turkey and 
bases in the Straits, and are conducting a “‘ war of nerves” 
against both the Persian and the Turkish Governments. We 
may expect similar ventures in Afghanistan. In the Far 
East they have secured a voice, although only a secondary 
voice, in the control of Japan ; and in China their great bid 
for Chungking’s favour (made in their treaty of friendship 
last year) had brought them little profit so far. America has 
taken the place which Russia sought, and America at the 
moment is the country which Russia least wishes to offend, 
and therefore she is ready to accept compromises in the Far 
East. Germany and the Middle East are the crucial areas. 

At this point we may turn to the second part of the analysis: 
the course of Anglo-Russian diplomacy so far. Could it have 
been better shaped on our side? It is obvious that it could 
have been. Without going into the disastrous pre-war years, 
it is clear that a prime mistake was made when we offered 
unlimited material help to Russia during the war without 
conditions. We feared a Russian collapse; we feared a 
separate peace between Russia and Germany. There lay the 
beginning of the mistake. It was written in these columns at 
the time that neither would happen, but the Government 
acted on the assumption that they might, and so put no 
conditions upon the granting of help. Neither did the Ameri- 
cans. The conditions need not have been detailed or onerous, 
but they could have included an acceptance of two principles 
—no territorial changes before the peace settlement and the 
full integrity of British interests. Soon afterwards came the 
Russian demand for a “‘ second front.” Only our Chiefs of 
Staff can say whether the second front was delayed a moment 
later than was necessary ; it seems that everything was done 
to expedite it. But it has to be recorded that the delay, 
however necessary, had a great deal to do in shaping Soviet 
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post-war policy on semi-isolationist lines. The Russians, 
from Stalin to the soldiers at the front, believed and still 
believe that the Red Army was being left to bleed ; and our 
swift advances after the brilliantly planned D-Day confirmed 
them in their belief that the attempt could have been made 
earlier. The bitterness is unjustified, but it lingers, and makes 
Russia look all the more strictly to her own security. Our 
dealings since then can be summed up in a few words: Russia 
has taken unilateral action in matters she considers of vital 
concern to her, and we have far too often gone through the 
whole weary, unprofitable and dangerous business of pro- 
testing a lot, then protesting a little and then conceding most 
of the Russian case. Perhaps the process could hardly have 
been avoided, dispiriting though it is. It is sometimes good 
to speak out even on forlorn hopes; and there is a state of 
repression in Eastern Europe which cannot be justified by any 
standard of democracy. We could hardly have been silent, 
and our protests are not to be regretted, even though they 
have not been availing. But the process, with its eventual 
withdrawals, creates a dangerous precedent and no doubt 
encourages Russian hopes in other fields. It cannot be 
followed in either Germany or the Middle East. 

This brings us to the third part of the analysis: the British 
case. Even if we accept the Soviet contention that they are 
pushing forward in Germany and the Middle East only to 
enhance their own security—that their actions are only like 
the posting of cruisers and destroyers round the battleship 
which is Russia—they are getting mixed up with our own 
cruisers and destroyers, with our own direct interests. There- 
fore clear statements and forthright policies are needed. We 
cannot directly interfere with the revolutionary developments 
in the Soviet zone in Germany; Marshal Zhukov is in sole 
charge there. But we can consider the implications. Hitherto 
the British Government has accelerated all centralist ten- 
dencies in Germany and has sought to achieve the unity of 
Germany as soon as possible. We have to ask whether that 
policy should not now be reversed. If unity means unity 
with an eastern zone under Communist dictatorship, equipped 
to spread that dictatorship in other zones as soon as they are 
freed, we should be wise to hold back in all centralist move- 
ments. Wisdom suggests that we should announce that we 
are staying in our zone for 15 years; it further suggests that 
we should offer to take over, with the French and other 
allies, a good part of the southern zone in which the Americans 
are fumbling and losing interest. Within our zone, whether 
extended or not, we must build up progressive parties. If we 
maintain the rule (as we should) that the various German 
parties are confined to within the several zones and cannot be 
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organised over the whole of Germany, we shall have time to 
go on with careful re-establishment of German parties from 
the bottom, and there is a good chance of our securing some 
dependable leaders. It is a task heavier than any before us ; 
it seems as impossible as any set to Hercules. But unless we 
can school the Germans in the western zones, and give them a 
stable political structure, they will certainly succumb sooner 
or later to the organised forces in the eastern zone ; and we 
shall be faced with the great Continental bloc which we have 
always resisted. Much better a divided Germany than that. 
We can afford a united Germany (minus the Ruhr and Rhine- 
land) only if the leaders and political forces in the western 
zones can decisively influence those in the east, and that 
appears a doubtful prospect. 

No clearer proof of our interests in the Middle East can 
be brought forward than in the memory of 1940 and 1941. 
When these islands faced invasion we sent out men to guard 
the imperial life-line through Suez and past the Persian coast 
and to ensure the safety of the Iraq and Persian oil-fields. 
In an earlier precautionary measure, just before the war, we 
signed the treaty of alliance with Turkey, the northern bastion 
of the vital area. Since then Persia has been dismembered 
of her northern province, Azerbaijan, and trouble is being 
stirred up among the Kurds who live in eastern Turkey and 
northern Iraq as well as in Persia. Turkey itself is facing 
demands which, if ever accepted, would bring it within the 
Russian sphere of influence. 

It may be wondered why Russia should be so anxious to 
gain the Kars and Ardahan districts, areas only the size of 
medium English counties. They have strategic value, but, 
more than that, Turkey’s cession of them to Russia would be 
an acknowledgment of Russia’s power, a sign to the world 
that Turkey had to bow before a master ; and that is what is 
chiefly in Russia’s mind. With much the same motives 
Russia is demanding a base in the Straits. If both demands 
were to be accepted Turkey would be held between two ends 
of the pincers, with Kars and Ardahan at one end and the 
Straits at the other; but more important would be the 
significance of her submission, a demonstration that her will 
was not her own, that the Anglo-Turkish alliance was a dead 
letter, and that henceforth Russia’s word was law in Ankara 
as in Sofia and Bucharest. The further Russian claims to 
bases in the Dodecanese islands (which should be returned 
wholly to Greece), to the trusteeship over Tripolitania (guard- 
ing the waist of the Mediterranean) and, rather more vaguely 
as yet, to a special interest in Eritrea, all increase the dis- 
turbing tendencies and the threat to the British position. 

The strategic importance of the whole area hardly needs 
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emphasisin g, but it increases every day as our future relations 
with India are thrown into doubt. The naval and mercantile 
line through the Mediterranean, Suez, and the Indian Ocean 
is the spinal column of the Commonwealth and Empire and 
hitherto we have been able to protect it by treaty relations 
with countries great and small, from Turkey and Egypt to 
the smallest sheikdoms along the Persian Gulf. The mer- 
cantile map shows several hundreds of British ships passing 
along the great sea lane every hour of the day and night in 
peacetime ; and in wartime the Admiralty charts show how 
great a proportion of our fleet is watching in those waters. 
If the way were closed again, as it was for several months 
during the war, it would mean not only that each ship would 
have to spend several weeks longer in going by alternative 
routes, round the Cape or through Panama, but that in effect 
our naval and mercantile fleets would be halved in their 
strength, for a ship coming by the straighter and quicker way 
is equal to two ships going roundabout. And the way can 
be kept open only by safeguarding our treaty relations against 
encroachment or upset. 

Then, no less important, are the oil-fields, with their 
actual and potential yields, in Persia, Iraq, the Gulf Islands, 
and Arabia. The value of the stake may be seen in a single 
comparative figure. The reserves of oil in America were 
estimated in 1942, to be 20,000,000,000 barrels ; the reserves 
in the Middle East are no less than 16,450,000,000 barrels— 
three-quarters of the whole American total. Before the war 
Iran yielded us 10,000,000 tons a year, and 4,000,000 tons 
were flowing through the pipelines from Iraq, a substantial 
part to Britain. Koweit and Bahrein, on the Persian Gulf, 
are also rich areas not yet fully developed; Bahrein at the 
beginning of the war was producing 1,000,000 tons a year 
under American direction, although the island is under 
British protection. The whole of this yield, and the greater yield 
to be expected in the future, depends on our having friendly 
Governments in Persia and Iraq. An unfriendly Government 
in Teheran would not simply jeopardise the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company but would reopen the whole question of our 
treaty relations in the Gulf; several times in the past the 
Persian has claimed Bahrein and other areas on the western 
side of the Gulf. A Soviet-sponsored government in Teheran, 
if it raised such claims, would open up a diplomatic dispute 
of incalculable consequences. British oil resources, British 
seaways and British airways would be involved, to be upheld 
or to be lost. 

The immediate task is to ensure that unilateral actions 
by Russia against Turkey and Persia cannot prevail. If 
Azerbaijan is lost, then we must return to the old pattern 
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of Anglo-Russian relations in Persia: that is to say, the Rus- 
sians have influence in the north and we safeguard our interests 
in the south. It is not a satisfactory solution ; but it may be 
imposed as Soviet actions in the north appear to have spoilt 
any chance of two-Power or three-Power co-operation in 
establishing Persia on her own feet. Turkey must be assured 
of our full support in resisting any solution not acceptable 
to an allied conference. 

While this is made plain we cannot ignore the propaganda 
appeal which Russia is making throughout the Middle East. 
When exposing the miserable conditions of many thousands 
of peasants and poor workers, whether in Azerbaijan or among 
the Egyptian fellaheen, Russia is on good ground. It is an 
appeal which finds ready ears, and must be answered con- 
structively. Mr. Bevin is alive to the need ; he is anxious to 
raise the standard of living in the Middle Eastern countries 
and to ensure a fairer distribution of the profits derived from 
British contracts. With that aim in view he has lately sum- 
moned a conference of all our representatives throughout the 
area and he has appointed a special Middle Eastern advisory 
committee sitting in London to put forward plans to the 
Government. All this is to the good, but of Mr. Bevin one 
can fairly say that while his strategic approach to this 
problem, as to many others, is often wise and broad, he 
tends to be desperately slow in his tactics. He thinks in 
terms of years instead of in months ; and in the Middle East 
action is required in months or in weeks. Time is not on 
our side; and remedial plans must be applied in action 
without delay. 

The general picture of the Soviet Union is the picture of a 
strong Power, more than ever conscious of its strength, hiding 
its own difficulties and stresses behind an iron curtain, deter- 
mined to exert itself and gain fresh bastions and vantage 
points, testing the ground to see how far it can go, anxious to 
avoid war, but perhaps counting on other Powers’ reluctance 
to enter war; a policy of power, yet put forward with a 
political appeal which we cannot ignore. The answer falls 
into two parts. First, to make plain our vital interests before 
the world, to draw a line which may not be passed. Secondly, 
to proclaim more proudly and more confidently than hitherto 
our own political mission, a mission of political and social 
progress greater than the Russian, and with the abiding and 
redeeming attribute of personal liberty. Behind all the move- 
ments and suspicions between the Powers as Powers lies the 
great crisis of civilisation, greater than the old contest be- 
tween Christendom and Islam. The Communists, following 
the new party line, breathe words of sweet reason and batten 
on their appeals to liberty. Our Ministers and our news- 
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papers appear either bemused or half afraid to challenge the 
Communists and expose their real aims and their real belief, 
which is a negation of free independent thought, a belief that 
thoughts are mechanical products of a social system, a belief 
sustained with the determination to make it prevail by liqui- 
dating all who oppose them. Thomas Aquinas, by force of 
reason, opposed the challenge of Islam and of the appeasers 
and prevaricators on points of principle in his day. The 
greater challenge of to-day calls for the same powers of 
reason and of courage; and this country, with its tradition 
of free evolutionary progress, the home of liberty to which 
many people of Europe and elsewhere are anxiously turning 
for a lead and for reassurance, is the country to proclaim the 
faith. Russian internal affairs are her own concern; the 
system has brought material gains for her as perhaps no other 
system could have done. But a spread of the system through 
Communism spells the final destruction of the highest 
western values. 
A Bo C., Be. 


THE LAND OF PROMISES 


BECAUSE he pointed to a land 
That flowed with milk and honey, 
The Jews thought Moses simply grand, 
The fellow for their money. . 


Our Socialists, so gaunt and grim, 
Are singularly eager 

To rush where all the milk is “ skim,” 
And all the fare is meagre. 


They clap their hands when Stafford Cripps 
Says, “ Belts were made to tighten : 

Pinch and export!”’ And suchlike quips, 
Their cheerless lives to brighten. 


Spare us that Russian Five-Year-Plan, 
Whose aim is to impoverish, 

And flee in time when such a man 
Addresses you as “ Tovarish.” 


That cap of astrakhan beware, 
That smile so thin and sinister : 

What enterprise can do or dare 
When Trade has such a Minister ! 


J. G. FAIRFAX. 


THE LOAN AGREEMENT 


THE story of the American Loan Agreement is a very strange 
one. It all began with Lord Keynes’s original scheme for the 
provision of international currency to finance an expanding 
world trade by making use of the surpluses of creditor nations 
to enable debtor nations to purchase goods—in other words 
by arranging for the mutual exchange, between nations, of 
overdraft facilities. This was in line with the development of 
his thought since the early ‘twenties. He extended the 
modern economic concept that governments can in fact 
create the money required to bring into full use the productive 
capacity of their countries (for which he is largely responsible) 
to the international field; and the additional reserves of 
international money he sought to create amounted to no less 
than $21,172 million, all of which were to be available to any 
of the member countries. This scheme was welcomed, in 
principle, by the House of Commons. It was countered, 
shortly afterwards, by the American “‘ White ”’ plan, based 
on a very different conception of the fundamental purposes 
of international finance and trade. An abortive attempt to 
reconcile the two schemes resulted in a “‘ Joint Statement by 
Experts,’’ which the House of Commons was asked to con- 
sider as ‘“‘a suitable foundation for further international 
consultation with a view to improved monetary co-operation 
after the War,” on May 10, 1944. The anxieties of Members 
of Parliament were greatly assuaged by the following para- 
graph in the Explanatory Notes of the Joint Statement : 


** Whilst the Fund may, within three years of the Fund’s coming 
into force, make representations that the time has come for a further 
withdrawal of restrictions, no member is committed as to any fixed 
date for this final removal, and is entitled to use its own judgment 
as to when it is strong enough to undertake the free convertibility 
of its currency which it has accepted as the desirable aim. The 
drafting of this Clause, as the experts on both sides understand it, 
allows, during the transition period, the maintenance and adaptation 
by the members of the sterling area of the arrangements now in 
force between them. Nor is the scheme intended, when the obliga- 
tion of free convertibility has been accepted, to interfere with the 
traditional ties and other arrangements between the members of the 
sterling area and London.” 


In moving the motion, Colonel Walter Elliot made it quite 
clear that he was not asking the House to welcome, or to 
approve, the terms of the Joint Statement. It would be for 
the House to pronounce upon any agreement that might 
subsequently be produced. Meanwhile he was merely asking 
the House to say: “We consider this a basis for further 
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discussion.” Replying to the debate, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir John Anderson, stated, categorically: ‘‘ The 
Government are in no way committed with regard to this 
scheme. The Government do not propose to enter into any 
commitments at this stage.’”’ With this reassurance, and on 
this understanding, the motion was passed without a division. 

There followed the Bretton Woods Conference, culminating 
in what was called the “ Final Act.” I will not weary the 
reader with a detailed recapitulation of its provisions. Suffice 
it to say that the avowed intention was, and is, to return, at 
the earliest possible moment, to the principle .of free con- 
vertibility of currencies; that, with this object in view, it 
restored gold to its pre-1931 position, as the basis of inter- 
national credit; that it placed the onus of restoring equili- 
brium in the balance of payments squarely on the shoulders 
of the debtor nations, instead of (as in the original Keynes 
scheme) the creditor nations; and that it confided world 
economic power to an international authority, to be situated 
in the United States, and upon which the British Common- 
wealth and Empire would be in a minority. Throughout the 
autumn of 1944 some of us pressed, in the House of Commons, 
for a full debate on the Final Act of Bretton Woods. This 
was promised by the Leader of the House, Mr. Eden, who 
subsequently added, in reply to a question of mine, that he 
thought the debate should be held “ at an early date.” Sir 
John Anderson also gave an undertaking that no final 
decisions would be taken by the Government until the debate 
had taken place. However, nothing happened. 

In February 1945 I went to the United States on a lecture 
tour. When I got there I found, to my astonishment, that 
the Bretton Woods Agreement was being “ railroaded ”’ 
through Congress by the administration, as a ‘‘ must” 
proposition. The arguments advanced in favour of this 
course were that it was essential to get the agreement ratified 
before the opening of the San Francisco Conference, and that 
the British, and other Governments of the United Nations, 
would regard it as a test of the sincerity of the United States 
in pursuing a policy of international co-operation. I find it 
dificult to believe that His Majesty’s Government were 
wholly unaware of this. More serious, the Final Act was 
being represented in the United States as a return to the gold 
standard and non-discriminatory multilateral trade ; whereas 
Lord Keynes had been assuring us at home that it constituted 
“the exact opposite of a gold standard,” and that reciprocal 
trade agreements involving discrimination would be per- 
missible. Accordingly I wrote a letter to the New York Times, 
in which I asked four questions, with the object of elucidating 
certain “major obscurities in the Final Act, which have 
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never been cleared up, and should be.’” They were: (1) Does 
it mean, or does it not mean, that the participating countries 
must apply the principle of non-discrimination to international 
trade? (2) Does it put an end to the sterling area? (3) Does 
it mean that each member undertakes to maintain its currency 
at the agreed par value with gold or U.S. dollars, and thereby 
with each other currency? (4) What, precisely, are the 
obligations of a country which has, simultaneously, a capital 
outflow (which she cannot use the fund to check), and a deficit 
on current account (which she is obliged to use the fund to 
rectify) ? I concluded my letter by saying: ‘“ To ask these 
questions is to ask no more than that we should have some 
idea of what we are doing before we commit ourselves finally 
to the fund, as opposed to the bank, for which there seems to 
be general approval. Nothing could be more deleterious to 
the future of Anglo-American relations than that the two 
countries should sign an agreement, each thinking that it 
means something quite different. And, in its present form, 
the Final Act of Bretton Woods provides ample scope for such 
a misunderstanding.”’ 

This letter was brought up in the Congress Committee 
which was considering the Bretton Woods Agreement. No 
clear answers to any of the questions were forthcoming. The 
New York Times came out with a strong leader, advocating 
delay for further consideration. And, shortly afterwards, the 
attempt to railroad the Agreement through before the San 
Francisco Conference was abandoned. ‘ 

We thus had a breathing space. What use did we make of 
it ? The European War was drawing to its close. Knowledge 
that we possessed the atomic bomb must have made it 
apparent to His Majesty’s Government that the Japanese 
War might also be over in the near future. And, as soon as 
this happened, it was obvious that Lend-Lease would be 
terminated. Was any survey made of our requirements, in 
terms of goods, not money, in the transitional post-war period? 
Were any steps taken to build up stocks of certain raw 
materials in this country ? Were the Dominions approached, 
with a view to seeing what they could do to help us through 
a period of impending, and admitted, difficulty ? There is no 
evidence of any such endeavours. And the termination of 
Lend-Lease, when it came, seemed to leave the Labour 
Government completely winded. 

Nevertheless, the assurances of Mr. Eden and Sir John 
Anderson, that we should have a full debate on Bretton 
Woods before any final decisions were taken, were repeated 
by Mr. Herbert Morrison and Mr. Dalton right up to the 
moment, on the evening of December 6, when all the docu- 
ments relating to the Loan Agreement were simultaneously 
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thrown at our heads, and we were told we had to take it or 
leave it by the end of the following week. In the event, the 
Bretton Woods Agreement, as such, was never discussed at 
all. Two days were allowed the House of Commons to debate 
the proposals as a whole. It seems a short time in which to 
decide the economic future and fate of the British Empire. 
I have no space to analyse the terms which accompany 
the loan in any detail. Taken as a whole, they go far beyond, 
and are far worse than, Bretton Woods. We get £930,000,000 
of new money, as a line of credit. Our holdings of gold and 
dollar reserves amounted on October 31 last to £453,000,000, 
making a total of £1,383,000,000. From this has to be 
deducted our gold subscriptions to the Bretton Woods fund 
and bank, together with a certain irreducible reserve. In 
addition, our deficit on current trading account has been 
estimated at £720,000,000 for 1946, and {480,000,000 for 
1947 and 1948. I think these figures unnecessarily pessi- 
mistic—they would certainly involve a massive failure of Sir 
Stafford Cripps’s export drive. And we have been denied all 
information regarding our reserves of “‘ soft’ currencies, and 
raw material stocks. But it is clear that, in any circumstances, 
the size of the line of credit leaves us very little to come and 
go on; and that, within the space of two or three years, the 
credit will be exhausted, and we shall have to stand on our 
own feet. 
What have we givén in return? We have given full 
discriminatory rights to the creditor nation by accepting the 
bargaining power of loans. And we have traded away the 
sole asset that remains to us, the bargaining power of our own 
home market. A recent announcement by the Export-Import 
Bank of the U.S.A. states explicitly that the Bank will only 
make loans and guarantees which serve to promote the export 
and import trade of the United States; and extend credit 
only to finance purchases of materials and equipment produced 
or manufactured in the U.S.A. We, for our part, are no longer 
to be allowed to make reciprocal bargains for the mutual 
assurance of markets. We are not allowed to accept any 
long-term loans from Governments within the British 
Commonwealth, until the end of 1951, on terms less advan- 
tageous than those of the present loan. We undertake that 
foreign purchases or sales, whether by private or State 
trading enterprises, shall be influenced “‘ solely by commercial 
considerations’; and that “‘ members engaging in State 
trading in any form should accord equality of treatment to 
all other members.” This means that if, for example, 
Australia were to offer us her annual wool-clip on credit, or 
New Zealand her annual output of lamb in return for a corre- 
sponding volume of exports, we should be obliged to refuse. 
VOL. CXXVI. 2 
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Imperial preferences are to be “ eliminated ’”’ in return 
for unspecified tariff ‘‘ reductions,” of hypothetical value. 
The sterling area is to be abolished. This means that all 
outstanding sterling balances in London will have to be 
completely blocked; and that in future we shall have to 
match imports with exports. It also means that we are not 
to be allowed to deal with our sterling creditors on a reason- 
able basis, which would satisfy our requirements and theirs. 
After a necessarily small token payment in convertible 
currency, we can pay them nothing—however urgent their 
needs—until 1951; and, thereafter, we are not allowed 
to pay them with goods, but only in gold or dollars. | 
estimate that annual payments for interest and amortisation 
of the total amount of our sterling obligations would amount, 
on the basis of 2 per cent., to about {70,000,000 a year. Add 
this to the thirty-odd million we are obligated to pay in 
respect of interest and repayment of principle on the American 
loan, and you will see that, in no conceivable circumstances, 
can we export enough to achieve a balance of payments on 
current account, and pay our debts in addition. The effect 
of the Loan Agreement must therefore be to enforce us to 
default on the greater part of our sterling obligations. 

Last, but- not least, we undertake not to discriminate 
among sources of supply in respect of any imported product. 
This means that we shall have to cut down our imports from 
those countries (including the Dominions and Colonies) which 
would be willing to accept payment in sterling to the same 
extent as from those countries which demand payment in 
dollars. It thus debars us from making any plans to raise 
the standard of life in our Colonies by ensuring them a stable 
market for their primary products—e.g., Jamaican sugar— 
in this country 

The truth is that any planned expansion of international 
trade is now ruled out. So far as the debtor countries are 
concerned, the whole emphasis is on restriction. Reciprocal 
trade agreements for the mutual assurance of export markets, 
which are the only means by which they could have hoped 
to achieve a planned expansion of trade, are definitely barred ; 
and the only direction in which they can “ plan ”’ their trade 
is downwards. The United States, on the other hand, are 
left free to extend discriminatory economic planning over an 
entire continent, under the protection of a 100 per cent. 
watertight preference system; and to discriminate, to their 
hearts’ content, in the granting of loans, and of export 
subsidies in respect of shipping and agricultural products. 

It is not to be denied that a balance of payments, upon 
which currency stabilisation in the final analysis depends, is 
unattainable in the absence of a balance of trade. Not only 
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are we not in sight of this, but the fundamental condition of 
its achievement, which is that the United States should 
become an importing country, is nowhere mentioned in the 
agreement. Meanwhile, despite the fact that the world 
continues in a state of political, social and economic chaos, 
the transitional period provided for in the Final Act of 
Bretton Woods is to be cut down to one year, so far as we are 
concerned ; at the end of which we are to be plunged into the 
icy seas of free convertibility and free multilateral trade. 
The comparatively small monetary fund proposed in the 
Bretton Woods scheme ($10,000 million, as against an 
additional $21,000 million in the original Keynes scheme) 
was intended to serve merely as a thermostat for regulating 
fluctuations in exchange pressures of normal range. To 
suppose that it is capable of dealing with the violent fluctua- 
tions now going on in practically every quarter of the globe, 
on the basis of exchange rates fixed without any clear know- 
ledge of the governing factors, is tantamount to setting a 
thermometer at a fixed point in the hope of changing the 
temperature. As Monsieur Réné Leon, a great expert on 
international exchanges, has pointed out : 


“Under conditions of extreme readjustment, social, political 
and economic, can expansion of trade and also balance be achieved 
on the basis of fixed exchanges ? My answer is, No. This answer 
is based on the fact that the economy is the sum total of all activities ; 
that, as such, it is essentially dynamic, and requires room for the 
interplay of those forces which make for balance. That to harness 
world economy to static exchanges at such time and under such 
conditions is to stifle action and obstruct reaction, because it is by 
their very fluctuations that the exchanges create those correctives 
which make for balance in international trade relations. . . . Fixed 
exchanges are the conduits through which economic ills will flow 
and spread across the national boundaries. They will shackle the 
weak economies to the strong, and debilitate the strong without 
strengthening the weak. The sum of all economic activities will be 
a gravitation downwards towards a generally lower standard of life 
all round. . . . The settlement of international balances by goods 
and services, which fluctuating exchanges always stimulate, will 
make for infinitely more employment and general well-being than 
will settlement by gold. Nor is the free convertibility of currencies, 
in times of great readjustments, the boon to mankind that some 
believe ; for the ‘integrity’ of the unit of currency lies in its 
purchasing power—not its gold equivalence. If, until we achieve 
some measure of quietude, foreign trade is conducted on the basis of 
free exchanges and inconvertible currencies, exports will create 
mere bank credits which can only be used to buy goods and services. 
This will create employment and two-way trade. But if, before we 
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ate ready, foreign commerce is conducted on the basis of fixed 
exchanges and gold settlement of balances, strong nations will soon 
gut the weaker of their gold, to no good purpose for either.” * 


What this Loan Agreement does, as Lord Beaverbrook 
has forcibly pointed out, is to ensure that the borrowed dollars 
will be spent in the United States, for the employment of 
American labour, at the expense of the British worker ; and 
to. break up, and prise open, the markets of the world for the 
benefit of American industrialists. How, under these con- 
ditions, can we hope to achieve a 75 per cent. increase of 
exports over our 1938 volume? Our bargaining power is 
crippled at the outset ; and will be until we have the courage 
to insist that, if it is right for America to discriminate in the 
granting of loans, it is also right for Britain to discriminate in 
the granting of her custom. No comprehensive plan for world 
trade has been evolved. Yet we are not allowed to have a 
regional plan. Furthermore, we are being forced to think, 
once again, in terms of gold rather than of goods. This 
global and monetary view of our economic problems is a 
direct inheritance from the promiscuous, unplanned, and 
unbalanced world economy which prevailed prior to 1931. 
The agreement, as a whole, is a concession to American 
theoretical economic preconceptions, which are based on 
the old 1gth-century liberal philosophy of Jaissez-faire, 
free convertibility of currencies in terms of gold, and non- 
discrimination in trade. To these Lord Keynes, having 
fought them all his life, made deep obeisance at Bretton 


Woods and Washington. As a contemporary socialist journal , 


has pointed out, it is the Gradgrind philosophy, which 
recognises no bonds between men beyond the “ cash nexus,” 
with its all-exclusive morality of ‘‘ buy in the cheapest and 
sell in the dearest market.’’ A philosophy which aims at a 
business system without friendship, loyalties, or any common 
purpose—a system in which money power counts and nothing 
else. To avoid this it would surely have been worth our while 
to deprive ourselves, for a year or two, of some cotton, tobacco, 
films and oil, all of which could have been obtained, over a 
period, from within the sterling area. 

Meanwhile we have handed over world economic power, 
and with it economic domination over every country outside 
the Soviet Union, to the United States. Out of 28 billion 
dollars of monetary gold in the world, they now possess 23. 
Why? Because their idea of international trade has not 
been to exchange goods for goods, but to exchange goods 
either for gold or debt. There is nothing in this agreement to 
lead one to suppose that they have undergone any revolu- 


* Bretton Woods, by Réné Leon. Princeton. 
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tionary change of heart or view. Nor is there any reason to 
think that they yet have any clear realisation of the obliga- 
tions and responsibilities devolving upon the greatest creditor 
nation in the world. The final irony of the present situation 
is that we are now to embrace a philosophy which is not, and 
never has been, that of either the Socialist or the Tory Parties. 

The Liberal Party may have been reduced to a round 
dozen in the House of Commons. But, through the medium 
of a few defeatist and despairing ‘experts,’ they have 
succeeded—beyond their wildest dreams—in imposing upon 
this country an obsolete economic policy which was decisively 
rejected by the electorate less than six months ago. It has 
been left to a Labour Government, pledged to carry out a 
policy of planned economic expansion, to bring us back to 
the system of international economic anarchy which crashed 
to destruction in 1929. 

ROBERT BOOTHBY. 


DANGEROUS DOCTRINE 


WE are printing on another page an article on the subject of 
General Strikes. The writer pertinently asks, ‘“‘ Do we want 
one?” Well, one of our Ministers certainly believes in this 
form of action. Here is what Miss Ellen Wilkinson said in the 
Communist on September 17, 1921 : : 


“Direct action must be the basis of all trade union tactics, 
not merely strikes, but boycotts, street demonstrations, 
violent opposition to the conveyance of goods to or for 
blackleg enterprises, and the seizure of factories ; all direct 
action, on however limited a scale, being used to prepare the 
workers for social revolution and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” 


She took a very active part in the General Strike of 1926, 
‘ and when it was over she wrote in Plebs, June, 1926: 


“The strike has given us a magnificent opportunity 
among the rank and file just to hammer in the reality of the 
4 class struggle. The value of I.W.C.E. (Independent Working 
a Class Education) is not in the actual amount of facts of history 
or economics imparted, but that, by making the class struggle 
the basis of all its teaching, its members can be trusted to 
take the right attitude at moments of crisis.” 


She is Minister of Education in Mr. Attlee’s Government. 


EpiTor N.R. 


LEAGUEISM AND LEFTISM 


THE donors of divine dispensations by the dozen are an 
incredibly industrious lot. Over the years they have given us 
the Fourteen Points and the Four Freedoms, the Kellogg Pact 
and the World Court, the League of Nations and the United 
Nations Charter, also the much publicised schemes of numerous 
individuals from Coudenhove—Calergi to Culbertson, and that 
latest emanation of cloud-cuckoodom, the ‘“‘ World Govern- 
ment ”’ notion which has found support on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Now all these absurd conceits and fancies are of no 
importance in themselves. We have long known, and we see 
every day, that they cannot, even in the slightest degree, 
mitigate the catastrophes of our time. Their abject helpless- 
ness is only made more humiliating by the fact that real 
history-making forces do occasionally deign to use them as 
dupes, tools, and butts. The San Francisco goings-on, like 
those at Geneva before them, served chiefly as a stage for the 
bullying and sulking acts of the ruthless exponents of Real- 
politik who, as always at such gatherings, stole the show. 

So the consequence of all these deluded rainbow chasers is 
nothing remotely like what they fondly imagine it to be. 
They think of themselves as the great and constructive 
pioneers of a brave new World. In fact, they are only the 
demoralised and defeated rear-guard of a badly smashed old 
one. They possess, indeed, great significance but it is solely 
the significance which attaches to symbols of decay. 
“ Patriotism ’’ may have been the last refuge of a scoundrel 
in Johnson’s day ; in our own “ Leagueism ”’ is certainly the 
last refuge of a Leftist. As his meddle and muddle policies 
prove, one after another, to be based on a series of bitter and 
empty fictions he logically seeks final refuge in the biggest 
fiction of all: the League-of-Nations-lions-will-now-lie-down- 
with-lambs fairy tale. 

The National Review has for years shed a good deal of light 
on mugwumps and their curious make-up. Nevertheless the 
subject is inexhaustible because the outstanding peculiarity 
of these people is their reaction to experience which exactly 
reverses that of the normal mind. They are political maso- 
chists whose appetite for disappointment and failure is 
insatiable. After each bad experience they pine and yearn 
for a much worse one until they attain the war and chaos 
which alone seem to satisfy their morbid cravings. Then they 
exculpate themselves and retain power by perpetrating a heart- 
less swindle :_ they sell bogus New-World-Order-No-More-War 
insurance. No sharepusher ever played upon the weaknesses 
of his victims with methods quite so crude and quite so brazen 
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as these hawkers of utterly useless, elaborately fraudulent, 
utopias use to tantalise a suffering world. 

If the Leftists and their mugwump friends were curable 
by experience then the last 30 years would surely have cured 
them, During the Long Armistice they fairly gorged them- 
selves on a rich repast of folly. The feast began with the 
Wilsonian hors-d’ceuvre of the ‘“ good’ German people. 
When they had had enough of that, and the “ good ”’ German 
people began to appear a bit dubious, the really substantial 
joint was brought in. It was called the “ wicked” Treaty of 
Versailles and well garnished with relatively minor eccen- 
tricities like “‘ disarmament ” and “ economic sanctions ’’ it 
not only lasted the Leftists a long time but also provided them 
with all the thrills of martyrdom by entrenching Hitler and 
Mussolini in power. Ordinary folk for whom these little 
mistakes spelled tragedy should realise that for the Left they 
were a wonderful racket. The League of Nations Union, the 
Peace Pledge Union, the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, the whole gigantic vested interest of ponti- 
ficating goody-goods, had the time of their lives. Gentlemen 
who would normally have pottered about in the comparative 
obscurity of pulpits and professorships suddenly found them- 
selves in the limelight—and liked it. The Laskis and the 
Beveridges and all the other Abolitionists held forth and 
produced their plans—plans for abolishing unemployment, 
abolishing ignorance, abolishing profits, abolishing losses, 
abolishing practically everything except their own import- 
ance. Why should they not abolish war, too, while they were 
about it ? 

Of course they decided to abolish war too. Nothing easier 
—it only meant one more plan and what is one more plan 
among planners? Such is the authentic ancestry of the much 
vaunted United Nations Charter. It is the darling of men and 
women who would feel themselves disgraced for ever if they 
had ever been right about anything. Many of them are very 
impressive academic personages ; not one has mastered the 
first principle of education: ability to distinguish between 
ideals and illusions. They live in a distorted world of doc- 
trinaire obstinacies from which all unpleasant truths are 
indignantly excluded. They speak a doctrinaire language of 
their own which they have cunningly devised to protect their 
dishonest and sloppy emotions against the shattering intru- 
sions of accuracy. Thus everything good is ‘‘ democratic ”’ 
and everything ‘“‘ democratic ”’ is good ; everything “‘ undemo- 
cratic’ is bad and everything bad is “ undemocratic.” Can 
we blame the Russians for catching on and using the same low 
jargon to mask their own purposes ? 

Leagueism is the political cure-all and quack nostrum of 
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our time. English Leftists and American (self-styled) 
“ Liberals ”’ are obsessed by the mad idea that their creed of 
cant, contradictions, self-deceptions, and just plain lies, is 
capable of being magically conjured into some all embracing 
supremacy of truth and reason. What a wonderful world this 
would have been if only they could have continued to preach 
both extreme pacifism and violent hostility to Hitler and 
Mussolini at one and the same time. That was the sort of fool’s 
paradise which they confidently expected the League of 
Nations to provide for them and they are still eagerly looking 
for the Aladdin’s lamp, the philosopher’s stone, the super- 
human agency—League, Charter, or what not—which will 
make it possible for them to indulge their amiable weaknesses. 

Meanwhile ‘‘ Democracy ”’ has continued to be prolific of 
highly unpleasant surprises. In Russia it means Communism, 
in Italy it meant Fascism, in Germany Nazism, and, at the 
moment, the Argentine masses appear to have plumped for 
Colonel Peron’s version of it. But the Left-of-Centre lads are 
not a bit dismayed. No matter that Europe has disappointed 
them ; they will redeem their hopes with Hindus and Hotten- 
tots. They now hear the Call of the East where ““ Democracy ” 
holds out boundless vistas of anarchy and war. How could 
they resist such a prospect? Even the small fry—Korea, 
Siam, Indonesia, the Philippines—can be relied upon for more 
than their share of misery if only they are scientifically tor- 
mented by their “ Liberators.”” As for the regions of major 
importance, they are being tenderly nursed to be the Balkans 
of the next World War—a Balkans which will make the 
European original look like a pink tea party. 

There is China where ‘‘ Democracy ’”’ seems to work on 
the theory that “A Civil War a Day Keeps Imperialism 
Away.” No doubt the Empirephobes could easily explain to 
their own satisfaction why the cure is so much better than the 
“ disease ’’ ; whether they could explain it to the satisfaction 
of a Chinese peasant would appear less certain. There is 
India, condemned by the same Empirephobia, where the 
Bengal famine exposed the ‘‘ Democratic ’’ debauchery of the 
old Civil Service by nationalist politicians. Above all, there 
is Japan where the Democratisers have varied delights in 
prospect. The overthrow of traditional Japanese institutions 
must either have the same chaotic effect which the overthrow 
of the Manchu Empire had on China and transform Japan into 
a similar focus of disorder or, by clearing away the feudal 
obstacles which impeded the development of a genuinely 
modern militarism among the Japanese, it will make them 
much more dangerous than they have ever been before. Just 
as the disappearance of royalty with its eighteenth century 
veneer was necessary before German nationalism could fully 
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express itself via Hitler and the Nazis so the strength of 
Japanese nationalism was doubtless cramped and checked by 
the medieval trappings of the régime. The abdication of the 
Emperor would be the first step toward the rise of a Japanese 
Fuhrer. 

Leftism never heeds such “ Reactionary ”’ fears. Even if 
Leagues, Charters, No-National-Sovereignties, and all the 


- other magic formule, fail there is always “‘ education ”’ to fall 


back on. ‘‘ Education,” that marvellous thing, by which one 
is enabled to sow strife and disorder and reap peace and order. 
Good old “‘ education ”’ which will yet perform the miracle of 
making Eskimos, Bashi-Bazouks, Peoples’ Commissars, and 
British Trade Unionists, as like as peasin a pod. The Nazis had 
a more honest word for it. They didn’t call it “‘ education ”’ ; 
they called it Gleichgeschaltung. Gleichgeschaltung was the 
propaganda and police process by which Hitler compelled 
everything and everybody under his sway to conform to the 
Nazi pattern. What the Nazis tried to do with Gleichgeschal- 
tung the Leagueists actually expect to do with ‘ education.”’ 
Moreover they expect to do it much more thoroughly and on a 
much grander scale. “‘ Education” is to make all nations 
from ‘‘ China to Peru” into good little, prim and proper, 
democracies who will be the pets of their aunties ana gover- 
nesses of the Leagues and Charters. We Black Reactionaries 
predict that some of those pets will never learn to perform 
their democratic tricks nicely at all; they will become the 
terror and despair of their “ educators.”” Revolutions never 
go according to plan although of course it would be futile to 
try to make the Planners believe that. They are our con- 
temporary alchemists and astrologers who, complete with 
abracadabras and fee-fie-fo-fums, pursue their diligent search 
for the Great Universal Millennial Shortcut. The writer under- 
stands that there are American universities at which courses 
in “ International Organisation ”’ are quite the thing. Readers 
of Erewhon Revisited, by Samuel Butler, will remember Dr. 
Downie who “ could say nothing in more words than any man 
of his generation.”’ He never had to compete with a Professor 
of International Organisation. 
J. M. HoizMan. 
NEw York. 


A CORRECTION 


In our last issue we printed four charming poems by Mr. 
Peter Railing. By a blunder, for which we cannot sufficiently 
apologise, the poet’s name was wrongly given as Batley. 


EpitTor N.R. 


THE GENERAL STRIKE 


DOES THE COUNTRY WANT ANOTHER ? 


It seems almost incredible that this Socialist Government, 
faced with the innumerable tasks of clearing up after the late 
war—the problems of demobilisation, the provision of houses, 
the encouragement of the home and export trade, and, above 
all, the reduction in the National expenditure—should be going 
to waste some of the precious time available in passing a Bill 
to facilitate a General Strike, for that is what the repeal of the 
Trades Disputes Act will actually mean. This Act was passed 
in 1927 (after the people of this country had met and defeated 
the General Strike of 1926) with the four objects of declaring : 


(a) such a Strike illegal; (b) to make intimidation, which under 
the guise of ‘ peaceful picketing’ had become a crying scandal, 
illegal ; (¢) to declare that no Trade Unionist should be obliged to 
subscribe to the funds of any political party unless he wished to do 
so; and (d) to ensure that any person who became a Civil Servant 
must give his undivided allegiance, not to some political party, but 
to the State.” 


This very reasonable Act, though bitterly fought (chiefly with 
rowdyism) in the House of Commons at the time, was designed 
to give the community some slight protection against being 
blackmailed by another General Strike that might be suddenly 
let loose upon it, and I doubt if the country will approve if it 
is to be deprived of this meagre safeguard. We have learnt 
by bitter experience the supreme folly of the whole Disarma- 
ment policy to which the Socialist party clung so obstinately 
and foolishly in the years before the war and how nearly it 
brought this country to irretrievable ruin. Are we now, by 
throwing away the protection, however slight, of the Trades 
Disputes Act, to disarm the country against the equally mortal 
peril of the General Strike ? 

As it is now some 20 years ago since the nation escaped 
the disaster that would have inevitably led to civil war, and, 
since memories are short, it may be as well to recall a few facts 
about the 1926 General Strike, undoubtedly the most dis- 
graceful episode in the history of the Socialist Party. I 
happened to be able to observe a good deal of what was going 
on at close quarters as I was Parliamentary Private Secretary 
at the time to Mr. Winston Churchill, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who, as might be expected, realised at once the 
tremendous gravity of the issue and took his full share in 
ensuring victory for Parliament and the Constitution. Some 
four years ago, in 1942, I refreshed my memory from the 
newspapers of those hectic days and put the story into some 
notes that were perhaps to appear one day in Chapter XX of 
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what I was writing. So let Chapter XX (or, anyhow, parts of 
it) from now on tell the story :— 

Though the unemployment figures and with them the 
trade of the country were slowly improving, which gave the 
Chancellor a reasonable hope for presenting some prospective 
surpluses in the succeeding financial years, this fair prospect 
was not to be enjoyed but to be shattered by an incident 
which might easily have turned into complete disaster and 
which for ever must be an indelible blot on the history of the 
Socialist Party. This was the General Strike. I do not think 
it is very difficult to perceive its real origin. Undoubtedly 
this can be traced to the strong pressure that could always be 
brought to bear by the miners’ members from Durham and South 
Wales, who formed a very compact and powerful bloc in the 
House of Commons and could sway the leaders of the Socialist 
Party in any direction they wished. A coal strike was going 
on at the time and it must have occurred to some of the wilder 
spirits that if they suddenly launched a General Strike on the 
country, bringing all the myriad activities of the nation to a 
sudden standstill, including the food supply, they would be 
able to wring from the Government concessions which the 
elected majority in Parliament did not see fit to grant. Com- 
plete chaos and anarchy, not to mention starvation, would 
result and the legal Government would be forced to yield to 
the Council of Action, who would have proved themselves 
the new masters of the country. Here was a blitz, an act of 
aggression in Hitler’s best style, but not, as in the Fiihrer’s case, 
against some foreign enemy, but against their own countrymen, 
and especially against the women and children on whom 
the major suffering would fall. 

To this challenge, to this flagrant blackmail with its 
almost certain threat of civil war, the Government reacted 
immediately. There could only be one reply to the would-be 
usurpers, ‘‘ Unconditional surrender.’”’ As Mr. Churchill put 
it during the Debate on the State of Emergency Proclamation : 
“ The situation was complicated by this blasting devastating 
menace of a General Strike. (Cheers.) A strike is a process 
that British labour has always claimed to have the right to 
exercise. But that is an entirely different thing from the 
concerted, deliberate, organised menace of a General Strike in 
order to compel Parliament to do something which it other- 
wise would not do. (Cheers.) It is absolutely impossible to 
justify the submission by Parliament to such a demand. 
(Cheers.) It is a conflict which if it is fought out to a con- 
clusion can only end in the complete overthrow of Parliamen- 
tary Government, or in its decisive victory. (Cheers.) There 
is no middle course open.” The Times, in a leading article of 
the same date (May 4), wrote: ‘‘ The Government found itself 
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challenged by an alternative Government. The basis of order 
and government was being threatened, and the country was 
being brought nearer civil war than it has been for centuries 
past.’ Lord Buckmaster, an ex-Lord Chancellor, put it equally 
clearly in the House of Lords two days later: ‘‘ They were 
in the presence of one of the most wanton and reckless exer- 
cises of tyrannical power that the country has been called 
upon to meet for centuries. The Government could not by 
any means have averted this disaster. We believe it was 
arranged almost from the very first.” That convenient plea 
“‘ Sympathetic Strike ’’ did not find acceptance in either House, 
since it was at once recognized as merely an eleventh-hour 
smoke-screen. 

The first clash came when the type-setters at the Dazly 
Mail refused to set-up the leading article for the next day’s 
issue because they objected to the line of argument taken by 
that paper. The Government at once realised that this was 
the opening phase and from then on declined further negotia- 
tions. All the locomotive engineers and firemen were at once 
called out, and traffic came to a complete standstill, except for 
what could be improvised by private motorists. Mr. Bromley, 
of the Firemen’s Union, was reported as saying, ‘‘ Every 
member of their Union without exception would be thrown 
into the battle at once. That was rather a proud position, 
They would be at least part of the shock troops.” Shock 
troops against whom? Their own innocent fellow country- 
men and especially countrywomen. That Mr. Bromley should 
consider this rather a proud position for his engineers and 
firemen is somehow slightly reminiscent of Signor Mussolini’s 
request to Herr Hitler that he might be allowed as a favour to 
take part in the bombardment of London. The attempt to 
muzzle the Press was very clearly defined by Lord Hugh Cecil 
when speaking in the House of Commons on the 6th. “ The 
General Strike was not an industrial dispute at all: it was an 
aggression against the community at large. The strike against 
the Press had nothing to do with any of the trades concerned 
in this dispute.” Mr. Taylor (Labour): “ It has to do with 
the Tory majority here.’”’ (Loud Ministerial cheers and cries 
of “‘ Now we know.”) Lord Hugh continued: “ A General 
Strike was a menace to the authority of Parliament ; it was 
an attack on the State, not a step in a trade dispute.” The 
Times reinforced this in an article: “ The General Strike is 
an engine of extortion to be applied to the nation until the 
nation compels Parliament to bow to a usurping authority,” 
and on the following day the Prime Minister, in a message to 
the country, said: ‘‘ Constitutional government is being 
attacked. The General Strike is a challenge to Parliament, 
end is the road to anarchy and ruin.” 
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Many strange things were to happen during the next ten 
days ; that vital ingredient for the bakers, yeast, was brought 
into the Port of London, and only just in time, in a submarine ; 
a very efficient milk ‘‘ pool”’ was organised in Hyde Park; 
Aldershot tanks were used to force the blockade that had been 
imposed by an enormous crowd of strikers outside the dock 
gates, thus releasing vital supplies of food for which the 
country was hungering, and there were scores of other inci- 
dents, too, but I can only deal with matters which came 
directly under my notice, for there was little time to do more. 
With the stoppage of all the newspapers the fateful challenge 
had been definitely thrown down, and no one at once realised 
this more clearly than did Mr. Churchill. There were some 
faint voices at the time, and not only among the Bishops, who 
thought that the matter, with a little tactful handling, might 
somehow be compromised. Not so, the Government. They 
saw clearly that here was an issue on which there could be no 
possible compromise ; it was fundamental, vital, the Consti- 
tution on one side, the road to anarchy and ruin on the other, 
and the Government had no option but to declare that they 
would only have one ending, unconditional surrender, which 
meant the calling off of the strike. Nearly 20 years later Mr. 
Churchill was to see, and to proclaim just as clearly, the real 
issues facing the nation as he did during those early days in 
May, 1926, when for a few days the very destiny of the 
country was in the balance. But under the strong lead of the 
Government the country responded magnificently and began 
to organise and to improvise ; men (and women too) were 
seen taking on jobs of which they would have hitherto deemed 
themselves quite incapable. The story about one of the 
Underground drivers from the Carlton Club, who said he 
could start a train but was not quite certain what you did to 
stop it, need not be taken too seriously. On the main lines, 
in addition to a few loyal drivers who gallantly refused to 
form part of Mr. Bromley’s proud “ Shock troops,” a large 
number of enthusiasts and amateurs were found who had once 
driven locomotives, and the number of daily trains. running 
was soon over 100, and this figure continued to mount up until 
the end of the strike. 

Mr. Churchill ran a newspaper, the British Gazette. I 
remember hearing him declare that if the attempt to close 
down the entire Press could be defeated, it would be winning 
the first round in the strike, and he was determined to show 
that this could be done. The offices of the Morning Post, then 
in Aldwych, were taken over, and operations started to pro- 
duce a paper with a scratch team that was gathered from far 
and wide. It was a fine performance, especially when you 
consider that starting from zero on Tuesday, the circulation 
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had reached the million by the end of the week. Sir William 
Acland, partner in Messrs. W. H. Smith and Sons, looked 
after the machine room, and he had a glorious team, chiefly 
of Oxford undergraduates, to assist him. Never had those 
dignified presses of the old Morning Post been rattled along in 
such a hustle before. I used to wonder sometimes when I saw 
a bare arm with an oil can being inserted amongst those 
whirling wheels whether the arm or the can would ever come 
out again intact. When the daily issue had to be dispatched 
to the furthermost ends of the country, it was a heartening 
sight to see all the volunteer drivers with their motor cars 
gathered outside the office, waiting to get their orders for 
Norwich, Bristol, Margate, Chester, or elsewhere as the case 
might be. Mr. Gwynne, of the Morning Post, acted as editor, 
and was a little concerned sometimes at the prospective cost 
of some particular item. ‘‘ Where is the money to come from, 
Mr. Churchill?” he would ask. ‘‘ Here, Gwynne, here,” replied 
the Chancellor, slapping his trouser pocket, for he was deter- 
mined to show at all costs that a newspaper could be run 
despite the strikers, and this obvious success must have been 
the first to give pause to the hot-heads. In the end, with all 
the voluntary work available, the British Gazette cost practic- 
ally nothing. The last issue was close on 2,500,000. 

By the end of the first week, nothwithstanding the exag- 
gerated reports in the British Worker of fresh tens of thousands 
still coming out, the position, owing to the wonderful way the 
public were responding to the Government appeal, was not 
unfavourable, and the Cabinet’s anxiety as regards the food 
situation, after forcing the dock gates, was somewhat lessened. 
This of course was the real danger-point. The country might 
very easily have been starved. There were no ration cards in 
those days. Supplies would have been quickly bought up. 
Crowds of hungry and desperate people, scouring the country- 
side in search of food or looting the shops was no fanciful 
picture. In a leading article on Monday the roth, under the 
heading “A Nation Challenged,’ The Times wrote: ‘ The 
T.U. General Council when it began the General Strike ‘ recom- 
mended ’—and the word should be marked for its quaintness 
—‘that there should be no interference with food services.’ 
‘Recommended’ certainly was a quaint word, when it is 
considered that every railway and every transport lorry, the 
only means by which food in any bulk could possibly be moved 
about, had been ordered, as the first ‘‘ Shock troops,” to stop 
working. The Government were under no delusion about all 
this when they issued their statement at the week-end. This 
read: ‘‘ Orders have been sent by the Transport Union 
Leaders to do their utmost to paralyse and break down the 
supply of food and the necessaries of life. . . . An organised 
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attempt is being made to starve the people and wreck the 
State.”” The quaint word “‘ Recommended ” may have been 
inserted as a sort of “‘ alibi,” a form of hedging to reassure the 
timid, for their propaganda throughout was good—even 
Doctor Goebbels would have had nothing on their news-sheet— 
but no interference, with all public transport brought to a 
standstill, would certainly have taxed some ingenuity to sub- 
stantiate. It was as though Hitler had “‘ recommended ”’ his 
bombers during the 1940 blitz not to interfere with the 
churches, hospitals or nursing centres in London. Some lusty 
denials and apologies about the food policy were made at the 
time and have been since, so it may be as well to definitely 
clear this point up. Fortunately there is the best authority 
to support the Government’s statement that an organised 
attempt was being made to starve the people and wreck the 
State. In a very frank statement made some three months 
after the conclusion of the General Strike, a prominent 
member of the Socialist Party, Mr. Cramp, when lecturing 
to those attending the Socialist Summer School at Easton 
Lodge, made the following revealing remarks :— 

“In order that the general strike might be successful it 
was necessary to enforce (sic) the resignation of the Govern- 
ment. In spite therefore of the General Council of the 
T.U.C.’s denials made during the strike, and obviously for the 
purpose of reassuring the timid, the issue was a Constitutional 
one. If successful it did involve a revolutionary change in 
their methods, and it was well to face the fact. In the circum- 
stances prevailing during the General Strike, there was no 
half-way house between the ballot-box and the machine gun. 
Whereas we expected food supplies to grow scarce in a couple 
of days and business to come to a standstill, nothing of the 
kind took place.” Thus did Mr. Cramp blow the apologists 
and propagandists sky high, and we would do well to 
remember now his frank and straightforward version. 

During the week-end I thought I would like to see how the 
bundles of papers that left the office each night were faring 
the other end, so I started out on a two-day tour that took me 
through Tring, Aylesbury, Northampton and Rugby to 
Leicester (125 miles in 10 hours! ), and on the Sunday to Derby 
and Nottingham, returning by Oakham, Bedford, Luton and 
St. Albans. I found except in the larger towns that there was 
an extraordinary bitter feeling against the strike. I had taken 
300 copies of the Gazette to leave en route in favourable hands, 
and only wished there had been 3,000, so rabid was the hunger 
for news about the situation. There was, of course, the British 
Worker with its fantastic stories of how successfully the General 
Strike was going, with lurid details of utter confusion, chaos 
and alarm spreading everywhere, but fortunately not everyone 
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believed all this and the Government’s daily broadcasts for 
for those that heard them—for radio sets were still scarce— 
were balanced and completely reassuring. On Saturay night 
at Leicester about closing time I addressed in the Square an 
open-air meeting which could hardly be described as orderly, 
but nothing to be compared with the dog-fight on Sunday 
afternoon in the Market-place at Nottingham, where I had 
apparently butted into and, believe it or not, finally became 
the only speaker in a rowdy Communist meeting. In both 
places before leaving I was able to make them hear that they 


were being duped by their leaders and the British Worker, 


and I hope some of it sank in. It was certainly an interesting 
week-end. 

The new week opened with the Constitutional forces in an 
improved position, thanks to the firmness of the Government 
and to the splendid way the public services, with much local 
assistance, were being improvised all over the country. More 
buses were running, staffed by volunteers, more trains on the 
Underground. The British Worker continued to send out a 
stream of misleading propaganda that everything was going 
splendidly for the strikers, but their leaders knew better. The 
pendulum was slowly swinging against their revolutionary 
action, and by Wednesday they realised that the game was 
up. Their desperate coup to by-pass Parliament and gain 
control of the country by bringing all the public services, 
including the Press, to a complete standstill had failed, not- 
withstanding ‘the initial advantage of getting in the first 
blow. It was assumed that the simultaneous withdrawal of 
labour from transport and firm staple industries would com- 
pletely paralyse the nation. The plan of action was not the 
work of amoment. It had been very carefully pre-arranged.” 
So, notwithstanding the frantic exhortations of the Soviet 
press to the strikers to decide on an active class-warfare, and 
to “fight like devils,’ Mr. Pugh, on behalf of the General 
Council, announced at one o’clock on May 13 that the General 
Strike was off and that telegrams, signed by himself, Mr. 
Bromley and Mr. Citrine, had been sent out to that effect. 
Though the country generally had not yet fully realised the 
grave danger involved and comparatively little hardship up 
to then had been suffered, there was general rejoicing that the 
strike had been beaten, and the world press, except in Russia, 
was for once unanimous in their unstinted praise of the British 
nation. It was some weeks however before the Coal Strike 
came to an end, with a good deal of recrimination going on. 
Mr. Varley, of the Miners’ Executive, described the action of 
the General Council as ‘‘ abject surrender,” which brought a 
reply from Mr. Bevin and a crushing rejoinder from Mr. Frank 
Hodges that the T.U.C. could easily respond if it cared to with 
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some comments on the leadership of the miners. 

There was to be one more echo of the General Strike during 
the first week in July when a supplementary estimate of 
{16,000 to defray the cost of the British Gazette came before 
the House of Commons. The Whips were not at all happy 
about this particular item after the tremendous agitation by the 
newspapers against this subsidised upstart, but in the end it re- 
sulted in a triumph for the Chancellor, who was certainly much 
helped by a Labour member, Mr. Purcell. This gentleman had 
made a very violent and foolish speech, ending up with an omin- 
ous threat that has some bearing on to-day: “In conclusion I 
say that this is by no means the last General Strike. It is the 
first General Strike. You will get it in good time, my friends.” 
Mr. Churchill seemed to have ignored this outburst and dealt 
with other points, one of which was that the Gazette was not 
impartial. ‘‘ When you say to me that this paper ought to 
have been impartial, I entirely differ. I utterly decline to be 
impartial as between the fire brigade and the fire.” Other 
points were dealt with and then just before the Division, the 
Chancellor returned to Mr, Purcell. ‘‘ One last word. The 
Hon. Member for the Forest of Dean has indicated that a 
time may come when another trial of strength will occur— 
which I devoutly hope may not be the case—and when some- 
thing like this may again be tried on the community. I have 
no wish to make threats which would disturb the House and 
cause bad blood, but I must say this. (Shouts of “‘ No 
threats ’’ and expectations, no doubt, of ‘‘ You will find your- 
selves up against the wall.’”’) ‘‘ If again you let loose upon us 
a General Strike, we will loose upon you—another British 
Gazette.”’ And so ’mid peals of laughter as the division took 
place the General Strike passed out of the picture, but 
not, unfortunately, its crippling effects. The unemployment 
figures, which had at last been got down to just under 
the million, jumped up again within a fortnight by another 
600,000, with all the accompanying distress that these 
figures entail. The finances of the country suffered grievous 
losses, both direct and indirect, and of course the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had to give up the idea of any pros- 
pective Budget surpluses to which he had been confidently 
looking forward. 

But there were other thoughts that troubled the minds of 
a number of responsible Members at the time. How was our 
Parliamentary Democracy going to function if leaders of one 
of the large parties in the State were so easily stampeded by 
their extremists into courses of which they utterly dis- 
approved ? The late Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was particu- 
larly loud in his protestations of the criminal folly of a General 
Strike, let it be added once the Strike was over, though he 
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was reported at the time as joining on the platform in singing 
the Red Flag at the meeting, presided over by Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, at which his followers decided for him that a General 
Strike was to be held. Mr. J. H. Thomas, at Weymouth on 
July 5 was equally emphatic. ‘‘ The General Strike,’’ he said, 
“is doomed to failure from the moment it is declared, because 
it is a brutal attempt to punish the innocent as well as the 
guilty, and because the more successful the General Strike is 
the more you impoverish your own people. It must fail also 
because it is a war on our own people. Everything that has 
happened is strictly in accordance with what I have said 
would happen.” Excellent sentiments, if a little tardy, with 
which few would be found to disagree, but the question still 
remains unanswered. Will Socialist leaders who disapprove 
strongly of any plan of action have the moral courage to say 
so and consequently prevent or discourage their followers from 
carrying it out? Are they prepared to risk their popularity 
by taking, and sticking to, the unpopular line, if they feel and 
know it to be the right one ? . In other words, are the leaders 
to be real leaders or merely “‘ yes-men ”’ to their extremists ? 
The answer to this question, so starkly presented at the time 
of the General Strike, can only lie in the future, but on it may 
easily hang the safety of this Realm, together with the liveli- 
hood and happiness of its people. 

And thus we take leave, with acknowledgments, of 
Chapter XX. Well! Here we are in 1946, 20 years later, and 
we are surely entitled to ask how will the present Socialist 
leaders react to the pressure from their irresponsible back- 
benchers who demand a Bill that is going to legalise and 
facilitate a General Strike. Like Mr. Thomas, Lord Snowden 
or Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, they must know now that it is all 
wrong, but can they be counted on to say so? What line 
will Mr. Attlee take, or Mr. Dalton, Mr. Noel Baker, or Mr. 
Morrison, especially the latter? The majority of the electors 
in the country will be watching and will be anxious to know. 
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“* We shall exult if they who rule the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 
Wise, upright, valiant ; not a servile band, 
Who are to judge of danger which they fear, 
And honour which they do not understand.” 
(Wordsworth, 1806.) 


TOTALITARIANISM grows apace, and to-day both our personal 
rights and our ancient constitution are directly threatened. 
By totalitarianism is meant the unchecked and inordinate 
power of the Executive Government. It matters not whether 
the seat of executive power is a King, or a Church, or a 
Fihrer, or a Party caucus ; whenever the people submit to its 
dictates it is certain, as night follows day, that they will be 
deprived of their rights and liberty. No instance to the con- 
trary can be found. 

It is, of course, strange and sinister that this pernicious 
doctrine should have taken root at all in this country. No- 
where in the world is a surrender to autocratic power less in 
consonance with the traditions and character of the people ; 
for, as Walter Bagehot pointed out in 1867, “ the national 
impulse of the English people is to resist authority.” 

Nevertheless the danger that totalitarianism will enslave 
the nation is apparent and pressing. Take the latest instance 
of the Executive Government having ridden roughshod over 
both Houses of Parliament. 

The Washington Loan Agreement was approved in the 
House of Commons by a majority of 345 to 98, and in the 
House of Lords by 90 votes to 8. From that it would be 
natural to conclude that the agreement was generally approved 
by all parties in both Houses. Yet the very opposite was the 
case. Lord Simon was putting it mildly when he observed :— 

“Here is the plain fact. I do not suppose that there has 
ever been a very important international agreement put before 
Parliament for acceptance in which it was found that the con- 
ditions which attached to the agreement aroused such deep 
anxiety and such widespread mistrust.” 

No one in either House supported the agreement whole- 
heartedly, and from all sides it was bitterly denounced as a 
hard bargain, the terms of which it was most unlikely that 
Great Britain would be able to perform, and which threatened 
the economic unity and stability of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire. 

For the purpose in hand it is enough to point out that, 
whereas the loan to France was unconditional, a number of 
stringent conditions were attached to the loan to Great 
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Britain ; among them being an undertaking to negotiate for 
“the elimination of tariff preferences if taken in conjunction 
with adequate measures for the substantial reduction of 
barriers to world trade.” 

No doubt, the Prime Minister stated that there was ‘‘ no 
question of unilateral surrender of preferences ’’; but it is 
well to bear in mind the American standpoint as explained by 
Mr. Henry Wallace when Secretary for Commerce. He pointed 
out that to maintain full employment the U.S. must export 
£2,000 millions worth of goods against £600 millions pre-war 
export trade. And in connection with prospective loans to 
other nations he observed that :— 

“We might get in return a modification of such trade pre- 
ferences as Imperial Preferences, and the Sterling Bloc policies 
of the British. That would be worth more to us than any cash 
returns we might get from the exports.” 

Was it not natural in such circumstances that there should 
have been an appeal made for mature consideration, and a 
“ free ’’ vote on the proposed Loan Agreement ? 

The Government, however, forced the resolution approving 
the “‘ financial arrangement ”’ through Parliament after only 
three days’ debate in the House of Commons, and two days, in 
the House of Lords. It was an instance of executive action as 
high-handed and contemptuous as could well be imagined. 

Now, one of the most significant signs of the trend of 
political thought towards totalitarianism is the increasing use 
by the Government of Party machinery to induce members of 
the House of Commons to vote as the Executive Government 
or the Party caucus determines. The right, privilege, and 
duty of a Member of Parliament as laid down by Burke, in 1774, 
seems to have been forgotten :— 

“His unbiassed opinion, his mature judgment, his en- 
lightened conscience he ought not to sacrifice to you, to any 
man, or to any set of men living. . . . Authoritative instruc- 
tions, mandates issued which the member is bound blindly 
and implicitly to obey, to vote and to argue for, though con- 
trary to the clearest convictions of his judgment and conscience 
—these are things utterly unknown to the laws of the land, 
and which arise from a fundamental, mistake of the whole 
order and tenour of our Constitution.”’ 

Having regard to the course of the debate who would be 
bold enough to predict what the result of the division would 
have been in the House of Commons if the members had been 
“free ’’ to vote as each in his “ unbiassed opinion ”’ had 


thought right ? 

But it is not so much the action of the House of Commons 
as that of the House of Lords in connection with the Loan 
Agreement to which it is proposed to draw attention, as illus- 
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trating (1) the increasing ability of the Executive Government 
to “ have its own way ”’ without regard to public opinion or 
protests within or outside the Houses of Parliament, and (2) the 
great change that has taken place in the outlook and “ funda- 
mentals ”’ of the House of Lords in the last 30 years. 

Up till the passing of the Parliament Act in 1911 the House 
of Lords possessed the power—and when the occasion required 
it exercised the right—to refuse to pass legislation which in 
the opinion of the majority of the members was not in the 
public interest or in consonance with public opinion. But 
since August 18, 1911, when the Parliament Act became law, 
it has lost its unrestricted right to reject legislation that has 
passed the House of Commons. 

“Nobody supposed,” said Mr. Asquith, ‘‘ that the Parlia- 
ment Act was anything but a means to an end. The machine 
is to do work.”” And so long as the majority of the members 
of the House of Commons, within the defined span, come to 
heel when the Government ‘“‘ whips ”’ are cracked the Execu- 
tive Government, if it is so disposed, can exercise “‘ the 
horridest arbitrariness that ever existed on earth.” 

Now, in 1908 the House of Lords threw out the Licensing 
Bill, and in 1909 the Finance Bill, upon the ground that such 
legislation ought not to be passed until the electors had had 
an opportunity to pronounce upon it. This courageous stand 
was taken by the House of Lords with full knowledge that it 
would provoke an attempt on the part of the Liberal Party to 
eviscerate its powers. Yet the Peers took the course that they 
thought to be right undismayed. 

Lord Lansdowne asked: ‘‘ Shall we stand better or worse 
when the struggle comes if we shirk our responsibility now ? 
. . . Depend upon it, my Lords, the people of this country will 
think worse and not better of us if we have not the courage 
of our opinions.”’ 

The Duke of Norfolk, in a memorable speech, observed : 
“The noble and learned Lord’s caution amounted to this : 
‘If your Lordships will go to sleep and keep quiet the country 
will not trouble about you and will go on its way?’ That may 
be wise from the point of view of self-preservation, but we 
have to remember that slumber is not part of the constitutional 
work which this House is called upon to perform. And if we 
are to meet the doom that has been foretold I, for one, would 
far rather it was forced upon us than that it came upon us by 
our own action in deserting our posts and betraying our 
trusts.” 

And Lord Ashbourne added : ‘‘ What are we waiting for ? 
If the House of Lords does not act now, will it ever act ? ”’ 

The Finance Bill was rejected by 350 votes to 75. 

Thereupon in 1911, while the Liberal Party were still in 
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power, though with a reduced majority, the Parliament Bill 
passed the House of Commons and reached the House of 
Lords. 

The debates that followed make fascinating and instructive 
reading ; but in the end the House of Lords by 131 votes to 
114 allowed the Bill to become law. How had the mighty 
fallen! Lord Lansdowne, who had led the opposition to both 
the Licensing Bill and the Finance Bill, meekly and weakly 
advised the Conservative Peers that “‘ when the moment comes 
for dividing it will be better that we should withdraw from the 
House. We should in that event assume no responsibility 
whatever for the measure.”’ 

From such a blow the House of Lords did not, and until 
it is reconstituted never will, recover. 

In vain the more stalwart among them urged the Peers not 
to shrink from doing their duty through fear of what the 
consequences might be. 

“‘ If we regard this measure as bad,” declared Lord Milner, 
“ then it would be better that it should be passed by the votes 
of men who believe in it, rather than that it should owe its 
presence on the Statute Book to the acquiescence—or still 
worse to the votes—of those who think it a thoroughly bad 
Bill. I believe it would be better for the country, for the 
wholesomeness of political life, and for the honour and 
character of all those concerned in the transaction.” 

“ For my part,’’ added Lord Halsbury, “ I do not, and will 
not, draw any distinction between the responsibility of a 
person who votes for it, and a person who abstains from voting. 
It seems to me, upon a matter of principle, if I believed a thing 
to be wrong I ought to do my best to prevent it ; and I do not 
understand those who walk out of the House and allow that 
to be done which they think wrong.”’ 

And Lord Rosebery prophesied what the effect of the 
Peers’ action would be: “‘ My Lords, if the Parliament Bill 
passes it puts an end, a definite end, to this Chamber which, 
when once put an end to, all the King’s horses and all the 
King’s men can never set on its feet again.” 

How abundantly Lord Rosebery’s prophecy has been 
fulfilled ! 

Since 1911 two sinister and progressive tendencies in poli- 
tical thought and action have developed: (1) The Executive 
Government, exercising a greater influence upon the rank and 
file in the House of Commons, and aware that the House of 
Lords no longer can indefinitely delay or reject any measure 
that the House of Commons desires to carry through, is 
becoming more autocratic and less attentive to any opinion 
that might be formed in the Second Chamber with respect to 
its policy or actions. (2) The members of the House of Lords, 
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conscious of the limitation that has been set upon their powers, 
appear to have become resigned to their position as members 
of an advisory rather than of a legislative Chamber. The 
action of the House of Lords in connection with the Loan 
Agreement is an apt illustration of their appreciation of the 
chastened conditions under which they function. 

Notwithstanding bitter and unanimous criticism of the 
terms and implications of the Loan Agreement—Lord Woolton 
asserting that ‘‘ it is a bad agreement into which the Govern- 
ment have entered. . . . I could not have stood at that box 
and recommended this loan to the public of this country,’—- 
only 8 out of 787 members of the House of Lords divided 
against the resolution approving the Anglo-American financial 
arrangements. The same two arguments were urged in favour 
of ‘‘ abstaining from voting ”’ as had been used in connection 
with the Parliament Bill in 1911, and with a like result. 

With the “ upthrust ” of the Executive Government, and 
with the House of Lords shorn of its powers and conscious of 
the weakness of its constitutional status, had the Peers for- 
gotten the burning words of Lord Halsbury and Lord Milner, 
or the taunt of the Duke of Norfolk that, though to “ go to 
sleep and keep quiet ’” may be “ wise from the point of view 
of self-preservation . . . we have to remember that slumber 
is not part of the constitutional work which this House is 
called upon to perform”’? Since the House of Lords in 1911 
was itself a consenting party to so grievous a diminution of its 
powers as an effective legislative body, it would not be sur- 
prising to find that its members have become more chary of 
taking a firm line on issues in which their views may be 
opposed to those of the House of Commons. That would be a 
not unnatural result of the change that has taken place in the 
constitutional status of the Upper House. But in the public 
interest it would indeed be lamentable if Lord Rosebery’s 
gloomy prognosis came true, and all that could now be 
expected from the House of Lords was “vox et preteria 
nihil |” 

However—be that as it may—it is plain that the country 
is much nearer single-chamber government than it has ever 
been since Cromwell 300 years ago told the House of Commons 
that “‘ unless you have some such thing as a balance we cannot 
be safe. This instrument will not do your work.”’ 

And let there be no mistake. Single-chamber government 
de facto, if not de jure, inevitably leads to totalitarianism, 
Y dleray and the enslavement of the people. Experientia 

ocet. 
ARTHUR PAGE. 


THE FACULTY OF WONDER 


In his English Social History Professor G. M. Trevelyan 
alleges that ‘‘ the flood of precise newspaper information,” 
which has taken the place of old English ballads, legends and 
broadsides, “‘ has killed the imaginative faculty in modern 
times.”” That idea arose from considering the conditions of 
rural England with which Bunyan was familiar. Later on he 
writes that ‘‘ even at the end of the Century of Reason and of 
artificial poetry among the governing class, the faculty was 
not dead in the English people. . . . No city-made news- 
papers or magazines stamped a uniform mentality on the 
nation.” It is a tempting theory, but is it true that the 
imaginative faculty is dead, and, if so, is the Press, flattered 
with that epithet “ precise,’ to be held guilty of killing it ? 
It is true that it is beyond anybody’s imaginative capacity 
to contemplate the financing of the many schemes of social 
welfare which are being prepared for the British people— 
though income tax at 10s. is a powerful stimulant to imagina- 
tion, on the analogy of Dr. Johnson’s remark that “ when a 
man knows he is to be hanged in a fortnight, it concentrates 
his mind wonderfully.” We are not yet near enough, not 
within the thought-compelling fortnight so to speak, to con- 
centrate imagination on the cost of the brave new world that 
is being prepared for us. Of course Mr. Trevelyan is right in 
contending that popular belief in fairies and witches has 
declined, but there is the occasional example of a Conan 
Doyle to show that it is not. quite extinct. Other marvels 
have taken the place of fairies, and never have fortune-tellers, 
astrologers and latter-day copies of the witch of Endor been 
more generally accepted than now, and without a widespread 
exercise of imagination they would have a lean time indeed. 
Quack medicines for bodily ills and quack doctrines for the 
mind thrive on imagination. Without the reader’s exercise 
of that faculty, detective stories could never have acquired 
their immense and persistent vogue. Scientific progress would 
be impossible without the imagination, in this case severely 
limited to the few, which has made it possible for the many 
to talk—and. perhaps soon to see—from one end of the world 
to the other. Indeed the constant achievement of the seem- 
ingly impossible might have been expected to be as opposed 
to the continued functioning of imagination as without doubt 
the performance of mechanical operations in factories has 
been. But repetition of the marvellous has not blunted the 
general sense of wonder ; had it done so the cinema, where all 
things are made to appear possible, would surely lose a great 
proportion of its clientele. How can one account for the 
popularity of the film of Henry V if not by crediting the 
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audience with imagination ? It is not the colour alone, nor yet 
the action of the play, that draws the public. The explana- 
tion may well be found in a recent article in The Times which 
stated, as a fact and not as a theory of criticism, that “ it is 
imagination above all which is needed for any reading or 
representation of Shakespeare.’’ The public has there the 
opportunity to use its imagination and from it derives great 
pleasure. 

Those generalisations could be backed with many examples 
in support of the theory that imagination, so far from being 
dead, needs no stretching. The Loch Ness monster which 
periodically appears (is it only a peace-time phenomenon ?) is 
a good example. The report that it had been seen by trust- 
worthy witnesses is nothing compared with the stir invariably 
created by the report, and the monster has come to be accepted 
as not looking like an outsize newt, as one ingenious commen- 
tator has suggested, but as something like the traditional 
dragon of China. A good animal story will always set a right- 
minded person wondering, just as the sight of performing 
seals or dogs playing football will make him chortle with joy. 
Mr. George Moore has told how one day in Bond Street he saw 
a hare on a tub playing a drum, and now I can never go down 
that street without hoping to see one of that hare’s descendants 
engaged in playing the drum or even blowing its own trumpet. 
Ming, the dear Ming, set all England in a state of wonder, and 
when she died the other day two famous newspapers said she 
had ‘‘ passed.’”’ So great a wonder was aroused that it was 
reported Ming did nothing so common as to die, like Adam ; 
she passed—and one should be grateful that it was not said 
the giant panda had passed over. 

Strange stories from the East come in an unending stream, 
stories, for instance, of Yogis and their mastery over matter. 
The late Major Yeats-Brown used at times to stand on his 
head, which is an exercise commonly taken by many Indian 
ascetics and said to clear the brain in a wonderful way. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru describes in his autobiography how 
he does it, and one almost wishes that all Indian politicians 
would follow the example as a prelude to finding the path to 
concord. One of the many books on Yoga abruptly says that 
it is quite easy to become invisible, but the prescription is not 
given. Politicians, for obvious reasons, avoid the experi- 
ment ; but Sir Ian Hamilton, in the latest instalment of his 
Life, casually refers to Bulwer Lytton coming down to break- 
fast in his nightshirt in the belief that he had become invisible 
through eating the seed of a fern. He must have sampled the 
wrong fern. More common, or at least more evident, than the 
disappearing trick are walking on red hot charcoal (it must be 
in a pit below the level of the surrounding ground) or sitting 
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all day on a bed of nails. I have often passed the time of day 
with a certain practitioner of the latter art and given him 
cigarettes. Through an interpreter I tried, but in vain, to 
discover the motive for his mortification. But what faith and 
endurance are hidden in those distorted bodies, seen all over 
India, bodies with arms rigidly extended or with nails growing 
into the palms of the hands. Such sights may produce a 
feeling of horror but they can hardly fail to stir the imagina- 
tion. So, too, one is stirred by seeing the strict observance 
of the long fast of Ramadan by a Mahomedan or the cere- 
monies with which the martyrdom of Hussain is observed. 
Tales of those sights will be brought back to England by 
thousands of young Englishmen and it is not to be believed 
for a moment that they will fail to find wondering audiences 
in the soldiers’ homes. 

Men returning from Egypt have surely brought stories of 
the snake charmers who in that country have a dexterity 
which they must have inherited from the days when Aaron’s 
rod swallowed up the serpents thrown down by Pharaoh’s 
sorcerers and magicians. The Indian snake charmer is a child 
compared with the Egyptian whom you may take where you 
like and he will walk up to a scrubby bush where he cannot 
possibly have ‘ planted’ a snake and, murmuring incanta- 
tions, will pull out a snake by the tail, That mastery of the 


reptilian world has to be seen to be believed. On a lower > 


grade, but almost as wonderful, is the knack with which a 
certain tribe in the Central Provinces of India catch big 
lizards which they esteem as food. The procedure is to tie a 
handful of grass with a piece of string and to drag it gently 
along the ground near the hole where the lizard is known to 
live. Hearing the rustling sound, the simple-minded lizard 
says to himself: “Oh dear! Here’s a snake. I may as well 
go out. If he gets me it will be just too bad, but I may be able 
to escape before being cornered in this hole—and I don't 
know a better hole.’’ That at least is what the aborigines say, 
and their interpretation of the lizard’s thoughts make a fine 
allegory for taxpayers who seem only too eager to react to 
the rustling blandishments of politicians. 

The war has been prolific in wonders—radar, jet propulsion, 
penicillin, the Mulberry Harbour, Pluto and Fido—and neither 
‘precise newspaper information” nor legend has made the 
public less appreciative of them. Despite what Professor 
Trevelyan has written, it can surely be maintained that the 
Press has not stamped out the faculty of wonder: it has, on 
the other hand, stimulated its growth and daily provided 
occasions for its exercise. 


SAMUEL T. SHEPPARD. 
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OVER THE HUMP 


THE only passengers in the aircraft were Major-General Orde 
Wingate, his A.D.C. George Borrow, and myself. We had left 
the ground at Chabua in Assam, and were following the course 
which leads over the high ranges where India, Burma and 
China meet. This was now the only route linking China with 
her Allies, and during the hours of darkness laden aircraft 
roared almost ceaselessly from the Assam aerodromes, carry- 
ing petrol and other vital stores to Kunming and beyond. Our 
trip differed in some degree from the routine journeys of the 
Air Transport Command, in that Wingate was in too much of 
a hurry to seek the protection of night from Japanese fighter- 
planes and we were scurrying to Chungking in broad daylight. 
I really believe that successful emergence from several previous 
hazards made him feel that he borea charmed life ; I was under 
no such illusions as regards myself, and have often regretted 
that no escape apparatus is provided for passengers On such 
occasions. 

As we climbed into the rarer atmosphere the crew adjusted 
their oxygen equipment, but this convenience was not avail- 
able to us and we were advised merely to keep warm and to 
exert ourselves as little as possible. It grew cold in the cabin, 
and the snowy peaks of the Himalayas floated far away on our 
port side. I unrolled my bedding and crawled fully dressed 
into a “ flea-bag,”’ where I attempted to sleep; my com- 
panions adopted the method of sitting up and reading. We 
climbed to 19,000 feet, a tiny speck high above the tangled 
mountain-masses ; it would be bad luck indeed if a Japanese 
pilot spotted us at this altitude. After an hour or so we began 
to descend among bare, jagged ranges, and I emerged from 
my integuments to catch a glimpse of our first Chinese land- 
fall. Wingate and Borrow admitted to feeling not quite so 
well, and I was convinced of the superiority of the “ flea-bag 
method ’’ for surmounting heights. 

At half-past ten on this December morning we glided down 
on to the airfield at Kunming, the capital of Yunnan province, 
where I was able to see the enormous development since my 
last visit. A great area of the gravelly plateau had been 
cleared, and row upon row of aircraft, from single-seater 
fighters to cargo-carrying Dakotas, stood along the sides. 
From one part or another of the huge airfield came the con- 
tinuous roar of engines starting up or turning over, and men 
of the United States Army Air Force seemed to be engaged in 
hundreds on and about the immense space. 

Wingate had an appointment with Brigadier-General 
Chennault, the commander of the “‘ Flying Tigers,” which for 
some years before. America’s entry into the war had been 
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helping the Chinese as volunteers. An American officer 
whisked him away in a jeep, while George and I strolled up 
and down in the fresh, sunny air, keen with the exhilaration of 
6,000 feet. 

Our American pilot and crew had been busying themselves 
about the machine, but the former suddenly called out to us: 
“Say, that’s the alarm; we’ve got to clear the field right 
now.” Ina matter of seconds we were all aboard except our 
General, the twin screws were whirling once more, and we 
dashed down the runway towards the foothills that com- 
manded the aerodrome. The next half-hour was among the 
most uncomfortable that I have ever spent; in order to 
avoid enemy observation we wound in and out of the ragged 
valleys, the serrated ranges sometimes towering over us, while 
the air currents bumped us up and down in a partially success- 
ful attempt to make us sick. I was beginning to feel that to 
be shot down now could afford no greater misery than that 
which I was enduring, when we received a signal to return 
and within a few minutes were landing again at Kunming. 

We found Wingate waiting for us in a somewhat dis- 
gruntled mood, having imagined that we had abandoned him 
and had taken flight to our destination Chungking, but he soon 
buried himself in a book by Lin Yu-tang and we climbed above 
the red fields and rocky cliffs on the last stage of our 
journey. 

Yunnan very properly means “ South of the Clouds,” for 
north of the blue-domed plateau sits that great mass of vapour 
which for a large part of the year veils the province of 
Szechwan and fills the deep gorges of the Yangtze River. 
We soon had to climb high to surmount what our pilot called 
“the soup,” and in every direction spread the opaque cloud- 
sea with never a landmark to guide us. The pilot astonished 
me when he remarked that he had not flown to Chungking 
before, casually adding that his compass had not been replaced 
since it was destroyed in a recent fire on board, and I wondered 
how he would find the right airstrip among the cloud-choked 
valleys beneath us.. He had complete confidence, however, in 
the hit-or-miss method, and as his dead-reckoning suggested 
that we were approaching the Chinese capital he plunged into 
the ‘soup’ and had a peep at the mountains. One looked 
much like another, and the toothed ridges backed each other 
in endless waves as far as the eye could see ; the pilot had his 
chart and was evidently able to see that this was not the right 
place, so we rose again and flew blindly for a further period. 
The second attempt was apparently successful, and we found 
ourselves descending out of the low clouds into a gorge 
through which flowed the brown Yangtze water ; only when 
we were below the level of the rocky walls did I observe the 
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narrow landing-strip cut precariously from the steep hillside, 
giving the impression that a slight mistake would precipitate 
our craft into a mountain or into the river itself. Our pilot 
manoeuvred, however, with consummate skill, and the strip 
was just long enough for our landing run. 

Around us were the terraced fields where the Chinese 
scrape a livelihood from the lower slopes of the mountains ; 
above us rose the rough crags tufted with hardy pines and 
shrubs ; below us rumbled the Long River on its stony 
passage from the Tibetan highlands to the coastal plains. 
There was no sign of any town or city, but a car was waiting 
for us with a British officer, who announced that he had been 
sent by Lieut.-General Carton de Wiart to meet us. The road 
took us up and down hill, through squalid villages of grey 
bricks and grey tiles, past gangs of coolies with laden poles 
across their shoulders, while away to the right the constricted 
river valley accompanied us towards China’s war-time metro- 
polis. 

A drive of 20 miles brought us to Hung Yen Ts’un, a 
suburb of the straggling city of Chungking, where, among the 
mean huts and hovels, neat stone villas were growing up to 
house the multitude of high officials which war had brought to 
the western province. One of these European-style houses had 
been built for General Carton de Wiart, the Prime Minister’s 
representative with Chiang Kai-shek, and here we were received 
by this tall, striking old soldier, with his missing arm, black 
eye-shield, and the prestige which belongs to a holder of the 
Victoria Cross. We had last met in Bucharest when he had 
passed through in command of our military mission to Poland, 
and he had later commanded the ill-fated expedition on the 
Norwegian coast ; but the many buffets and disasters of war 
had not abated his charm and irrepressible sense of humour. 

We sat round the tea-table with him and his two staff- 
officers, and learned something of present conditions in 
Chungking. Prices were ridiculously high, especially of 
foreign products, since nothing could be imported save by air. 
When I had been here in 1942 a bottle of Scotch whiskey cost 
the equivalent of £8, but the price had since advanced to {60 ; 
a new car would fetch about £10,000, but this of course would 
be in Chinese dollars which could not be readily exchanged 
abroad. Medicines, excluding the native pharmacopcea of 
dried centipedes and tigers’ bones, were virtually unobtain- 
able ; such things as pills or aspirin tablets might on rare 
occasions be purchased by the piece. The weather was per- 
petually humid, and at this time of year was damp and cold ; 
the sun was veiled by banks of cloud and mist, which did at 
least protect the place from air attack until the month of April 
would bring clearer skies. 
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The hospitable General accommodated us all in his villa, and 
next day cars were put at our disposal for the various official 
visits which we had to make. It was fortunate indeed that 
petrol could be flown in quantity over the ‘‘ Hump,” since the 
distances to be covered in Chungking are immense. A drive 
of some ten miles was necessary before I reached the British 
Military Mission ; ten miles of narrow, winding and crowded 
streets, where hooting and impatient motor-vehicles forced 
their way through crowds of fatalistic pedestrians, and where 
age-old freight-barrows groaned in company with laden water- 
carriers and sweating rickshaw-pullers. The grey drabness and 
filth was relieved to some extent by the bright banners and 
shop-signs which fluttered and swung above our heads, filling 
the view with the giant brush-strokes of innumerable ideo- 
graphs. 

In order to reach the Mission it was necessary to park the 
car in a cul-de-sac and walk along a flagged alley between high 
brick walls which deprived one of any sense of direction. The 
path was covered with puddles and refuse, and the stench 
speeded the traveller. Brushing past a line of blue cotton 
jackets and trousers struggling to dry themselves in the 
unhelpful air, I descended a particularly noisome flight of 
steps which was partially obstructed by a dusty woman selling 
equally dusty sweetmeats to cheerful, dirty, toddling children. 
On the left I came to an opening in the wall which led into a 
small yard. The dull-looking policeman affably acknowledged 
my ‘‘ Hao!’ and I entered the grey-brick house which had 
been taken over by the Mission. We had two Generals in 
Chungking ; Lieut.-General Carton de Wiart was the direct 
link between Mr. Churchill and the Chinese Generalissimo, 
while Major-General Grimsdale was Military Attaché and 
Head of the Military Mission, assisted by a staff many of whom 
would have preferred the rigours of campaigning to a sedentary 
occupation devoid of almost all amenities. 

Not far away, down another alley, was the compound of 
the British Embassy, which had been largely destroyed by 
bombing but which had been rebuilt in light construction and 
had a pretty good air-raid shelter hollowed out of the rocky 
ground. Indeed, during the last few years the hills on which 
the city stands had been steadily honeycombed until there was 
cover for a large proportion of the permanent population ; 
during the bombing season many thousands migrated to their 
native villages, and the casualties among the rest were re- 
duced to negligible numbers, being caused by crushing and 
asphyxiation rather than by enemy action. 

The same evening we were invited to a New Year reception 
given for the foreign missions by Dr. K’ung, Chiang Kai-shek’s 
brother-in-law and Minister of Finance. The Chinese are fortun- 
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ate in being able to celebrate two New Years: their own Lunar 
Calendar begins on some variable date in January or February, 
depending of course on the phases of our satellite, when the 
ordinary citizen expects four days’ holiday with extra pay ; 
for official purposes the Western Calendar has also been 
adopted, and at least one day’s leave of absence is expected 
by anybody employed under Government. As is usual with 
Chinese entertainments, invitations were issued for an early 
hour, and we arrived before eight o’clock at the building 
appointed for the party. The traffic arrangements ensured 
that early comers could drive up the narrow approach right 
to the door, but subsequent cars found themselves in a per- 
manent queue involving a progressively longer walk through 
the mud. As there was no thoroughfare, the problem of traffic 
control solved itself by putting the whole queue into reverse 
in order to extricate it. 

The hall was filled with the diplomatic and Service repre- 
sentatives of the Allied and neutral Powers, and with officials 
of the Chinese Government. There was a good sprinkling of 
ladies, the Chinese conspicuous in the perfect artificiality of 
their faces and the graceful lines of their close-fitting silk 
gowns. A good indication of the interplay of political and 
family life in China was the presence of Madame Sun Yat-sen, 
the Generalissimo’s sister-in-law but. officially regarded as a 
revolutionary hostile to the Chungking régime. The food was 
excellent, prepared by chefs who had once served the great 
foreign clubs and restaurants of Shanghai and other settle- 
ments. As might be expected, drink was a graver problem, 
and consisted mostly of a mysterious beverage seemingly com- 
posed of soup, lemonade and sherry. 

Over all presided His Excellency K’ung Hsiang-hsi, direct 
descendant of Confucius, attired in a round black cap, short 
black jacket and blue silk robe ; bowing to his guests with the 
affable yet grave deportment which his formalistic ancestor 
would have heartily approved. A great fat Northerner, 
detailed to amuse the Barbarians, prayed silence and began to 
address the company in English. Each supper-table, he 
explained, represented one of the signs of the Chinese zodiac 
and its occupants would shortly be called upon to imitate the 
behaviour of the creature of that sign. 

‘“‘ Mouse table,” he announced, “‘ must imitate by nibbling 
of food,” and we were presently entertained by the spectacle 
of Ministers crumbling their bread and patterning their deport- 
ment upon that of celestial rodents. 

‘“‘Dragon,”’ continued the Master of Ceremonies when the 
applause had subsided, “is known by flames issuing from 
mouth.” 

Here Secretaries and their wives did their best with 
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cigarettes and almost choked themselves by blowing smoke 
through their nostrils. 

“‘ Moo must be made by gentlemen of Bull table,” and then, 
in deference to the ladies present, ‘‘ ah, but I also see cows at 
this table ! ”’ 

My table consisted of monkeys, and our vigorous scratch- 
ing was so realistic as to earn us the loudest acclamation and 
the award of first prize. One by one we trooped up to the 
Minister of Finance and received ten Chinese cigarettes each. 

At half-past ten we were gently ushered out, for His Excel- 
lency’s own midnight party was then due to begin, to which 
only his intimates had been invited. One of the virtues of 
Chinese entertainments is the early hour at which they begin 
and their correspondingly early termination ; I have seldom 
awoken on New Year’s Day with so clear a head or with so few 
regrets. 

Chiang Kai-shek had evidently passed an equally tem- 
perate night, for soon after breakfast a message came to the 
effect that he would receive Generals Carton and Wingate that 
day. I accompanied Dobson, the General’s G.S.O.I., to pay 
a New Year call on Shang Chen, the Chief of the Foreign 
Bureau of the Military Council. General Shang, whom I had 
known in 1931 as a North China war lord, had become one of 
the Generalissimo’s most loyal adherents, and the friendly 
contacts which he had made when Military Governor of 
Peking had converted him into a keen golfer and a fluent 
speaker of English. Dobson, during a recent flight to Calcutta, 
had bought a sackful of sharks’ fins and intended to present 
them to General Shang, but the muggy weather and the 
necessity of waiting until January 1 had wrought certain 
changes in these delicacies, and as we heaved them up the 
steps of the house and passed the sack to a servant I was made 
aware of their antique flavour. The General was not at home, 
and we were therefore unable to gauge his enthusiasm at 
receiving the gift. He doubtless took the will for the deed and 
converted them to fertiliser. 

During the afternoon I took exercise by following the wind- 
ing paths which led from Hung Yen Ts’un among the terraced 
paddy and wheat fields. Although the weather was cold 
enough for serge battledress, the dank overcast atmosphere 
caused me to sweat copiously as I went, and the pleasure of 
the walk was marred by the sallies of anti-foreign dogs from 
the huts and farm houses scattered about the hills. I had 
already served many years in China, but had not yet reached 
that condition when it is said that ‘‘ wonks ”’ cease to bark at 
one. 

Next morning we said good-bye to our host, who came to 
see us off from the airfield, and rose through the cloud-sea 
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over the Szechwan ranges toward the west. Once in the clear 
air of Yunnan we had no difficulty in finding the great 
Kunming field, and after lunching in the American Air Force 
canteen we set off on the last lap of our journey to Assam. 

Again Wingate’s programme entailed a daylight crossing 
of the ‘“ Hump,” but to avoid Japanese interception we flew 
well to the north at a height of nearly 20,000 feet, and at 
nightfall landed without incident at Sookerating, one of the 
many American airfields dotted among the tea plantations 
in the flat Brahmaputra valley. We were met by the Station 
Commander and driven through the darkness to a planter’s 
bungalow, where he and one or two other U.S.A.A.F. officers 
were billeted. It was one of the typical Assam houses, a single 
floor raised some ten feet above the ground, the space beneath 
being used for storage and outdoor purposes. The Scottish 
planter and his wife, who continued to work their estate amid 
the tumult and handicaps of war, made us extremely welcome 
and entertained us to a dinner party graced by the fine glass, 
linen and cookery with which the British exile consoles himself 
for a lifetime spent in unfamiliar climes. Our hostess had just 
been reading an account of the Wingate expedition, and was 
of course delighted to meet the General. Wingate’s own 
reserve, however, might disappoint one expecting to meet the 
accepted type of hero. 

We were provided with beds and mosquito nets, which the 
malarial nature of the country requires even in winter, and 
slept soundly. The next day it was intended that we should 
visit Lieut.-General Stilwell, commanding the American- 
trained Chinese forces now operating in North Burma. A 
jeep was put at our disposal and, leaving George with the 
planters, we were driven along a fair earth road through jungle 
country in an easterly direction. Here in the Brahmaputra 
valley had grown up the advanced base and line of communi- 
cation areas of the Chinese-American command, and periodic- 
ally the forest gave way to wide clearings occupied by military 
huts and the busy establishments serving General Stilwell’s 
troops. At length we came to a place where railway lines 
approached the road, and native shops straggled untidily on 
either side of the route; this was the American railhead of 
Ledo, formerly the transit point for up-country tea, but now 
enjoying an unnatural boom and teeming with British, 
American, and Chinese troops. Large gangs of Indian 
labourers were busy on the road and beside the railway, but, 
as might be expected, everyone seemed to be a stranger in 
these parts and we had some difficulty in finding our way to 
the Headquarters. 

“Try the Post Exchange,” one Yankee soldier counselled us. 

What could be more proper, I thought, than to enquire 
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at the office which handled the mails ; but I had yet to learn 
that the American calls his canteen a “ post exchange,” and 
we gained little information in the shack where cigarettes and 
chewing-gum were being retailed. Our driver enlightened us 
by explaining that to him a “ canteen ’’ meant a water-bottle 
and that his knife, fork and spoon were part of his, ‘‘ mess- 
kit,’’ but Wingate was beginning to get impatient and we ran 
into an important-looking compound to seek better informa- 
tion. Here we met an officer of the Service of Supply who 
directed us to the office of Stilwell’s Chief of Staff, and a few 
minutes later we turned off the road down a narrow track 
guarded by a Chinese sentry. 

Hidden in the jungle we came upon a group of bashas, long 
huts built of bamboo and dried palm-leaves, about which were 
moving American officers and Chinese in khaki uniform. In 
one of these we found Brigadier-General Boatner, whom I had 
first met twelve years previously when we were both language 
attachés in Peking. He was now in charge of Stilwell’s main 
headquarters. He informed us that his chief had gone to 
supervise in person the advance of his Chinese forces into the 
Hukawng valley, where at last a beginning was being made 
with an Allied invasion of Burma. We should find him, 
Boatner opined, near the Kachin hamlet of Shingbwiyang, 
some 40 miles to the south-east, but it would not be practicable 
to reach him by road owing to the fact thats several Construc- 
tion Battalions were still engaged in pushing a motorable route 
forward behind the troops, and that communications depended 
almost entirely on air power. 

No time was to be lost, as General Stilwell was liable to be 
caught up by the spirit and whirled away before one could find 
him ; we were accordingly driven to a point where a strip 
had been cleared in the jungle, and a couple of communication 
aircraft were put at our disposal. A number of small machines 
could be seen under the trees at the edge of the strip, and two 
little L.5’s were rolled out. They were tiny two-seaters, and 
we each climbed into one, which gave me the sensation of 
setting off to fly in a baby car. We adjusted our parachutes, 
being warned that we should be flying so low that in case of 
trouble the rip-cord must be pulled at the instant of bailing 
out ; we then taxied into position and raced one after the 
other along the dried mud clearing. It seemed impossible that 
we should surmountthe tree-tops that rose like a solid wall at 
the end of the strip, but the little Stimsons took off in about 
300 yards and seemed to give an almost vertical jump over 
the edge of the forest. 

Now at last I could get a view of the country, and saw in 
front of us the tree-covered waves of the Patkoi Range that 
divides Assam from Northern Burma. The clouds hung low 
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upon the hills and I wondered how we should find the jungle 
clearing where our quarry had established himself. Away in 
front of me I could see Wingate’s machine hanging like a toy 
aeroplane above the green forest, and below me, uncomfort- 
ably near, were the spiky trunks. The door of the L.5 was 
provided with a catch which enabled the would-be bailer-out 
to detach it altogether and hurl it away before jumping; I 
began to wonder how, in case of being shot down, one would 
orient oneself on reaching the ground; landmarks would 
only be of use in the event of being able to pause on a con- 
venient tree-top before plunging into the green opacity 
beneath. 

We puttered gently into a bank of cloud and eventually 
emerged into the empty air above it. Far away I could see 
heavier aircraft crossing the fleecy sea, carrying supplies for- 
ward or returning to their bases in the Brahmaputra valley. 
We descended once more into the cloud and came out a few 
hundred feet above the trees; away in front gleamed the 
waters of the Upper Chindwin, where the forward troops were 
locked in ugly combat. Closer below us opened a clearing and 
we nosed towards it, gliding just above the trees down a strip 
which looked still uncompleted. 

We landed at Shingbwiyang and taxied into a bay cut from 
the jungle. Gangs of Chinese were felling trees and digging, 
while light bulldozers and trailers were moving earth and 
timber ; all the equipment had been brought in cargo-carry- 
ing aircraft and was being used to convert the improvised field 
into a great springboard for further advances towards Myit- 
kyina and the line of the China Road. 

The inevitable jeep ran up and whisked us away down a 
forest path to a smaller clearing bordered by the bashas of 
Advanced Headquarters. The cleared ground was littered 
with bales of supplies recently dropped from the air, and 
Chinese soldiers were engaged in collecting them and carrying 
them away under cover. In one of the huts we were lucky 
enough to come face to face with Lieut.-General Stilwell, whom 
Thad not seen since we marched out of Burma together in the 
retreat of 1942. He was wearing his broad-brimmed felt hat, 
a shirt, and a pair of thin tropical trousers ; his spare form 
and sharp wizened face suggested the reason for his nickname 
of “ Vinegar Joe.”” His keenness and energy, despite his 60 
years, left little space for courteous preambles, while Wingate 
was in the habit of stating his case in concise and forceful 
terms ; thus the conference, which concerned the employment 
of Long Range Penetration columns in co-operation with the 
Chinese troops in North Burma, was conducted with expedi- 
tion and frankness and achieved some concrete result. Win- 
gate explained that he was appointing me his personal repre- 
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sentative in this sector, and I listened with interest to what 
the American commander had to tell us about the situation 
in front of him. 

It appeared that these Chinese troops, which had been under- 
going training in India under United States officers, had 
already shown themselves superior to any others which had 
yet taken the field against the Japanese. For the first time 
they had been equipped with the most modern weapons and 
had been taught how to use them ; they enjoyed the advan- 
tages of close air support in action and adequate air supply of 
rations and ammunition. For the first time, also, the sick and 
wounded were receiving consideration, and casualties were 
being flown from the forward areas to well-appointed medical 
centres in rear. As a result it had been possible to concen- 
trate against the enemy a force superior both in numbers and 
mobility, and one by one the Japanese strong-points were 
being cut off from their lines of communication and starved 
out or annihilated. 

I had to return with Wingate to our headquarters in India 
in order to attend a final conference concerning the deployment 
of the Long Range Penetration troops before returning to this 
front ; we therefore climbed into our “ flying prams,”’ flipped 
back over the trees, and were soon in our own aircraft heading 
for Bengal. 

Wingate, when not buried in a book, was a stimulating 
conversationalist, being ready to discuss and give his very 
definite opinions on any subject. One did not always agree with 
his often unorthodox opinions, but there were few topics upon 
which he could not offer intelligent comment. During our 
journey he expressed grave doubts as to the worthiness of the 
British people to enjoy Divine favour ; talked with admiration 
of the Jews with whom he had been closely associated during 
the troubles in Palestine; discoursed on vetches and the 
geology of Burma; and asserted the impracticality of 
defining the moment at which an unborn child becomes an 
individual. 

This was the last occasion on which we had leisure to 
explore the Universe in company, and the last air voyage we 
took together. His luck did not hold, and on a subsequent 
flight over this hazardous country his aircraft was lost and I 
never saw him again. 


J. V. Davipson-Houston. 
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THE UPHILL PATHWAY 


WE see about us here in France how complicated a matter it 
is to make a whole people live the simple life. A lot of them 
just won’t play the game—and there you are. The French 
system works perhaps as well as any undertaking to control 
consumption and prices by Government intervention can be 
made to work. 

The first difficulty is of course to get all the stuff under 
Government command at the sources. Without an impossibly 
large force of inspectors, it is utterly impossible (for example) 
to assure that all livestock shall be butchered as and when 
directed, in official abattoirs, or that all wheat or potatoes or 
oil or wine shall be duly brought in to official depé6ts. And in 
that huge army of functionaries there would always be some 
who would connive at evasion. Then there is the inevitable 
discontent because producers think the official purchases are 
too low, and consumers think the official sales prices too high 
and the rations too small. There is not in fact enough food 
in the country to go around on any liberal scale, and the law- 
abiding citizens are further skimped by illicit abstractions 
which go into the Black Market. 

But there are other annoyances, more reasonably subject 
of complaint, due to malfunctioning of the official distributing 
mechanism. Stocks of perishable stuff have been held back 
until when finally released they were unfit for consumption. 
The selection was badly unbalanced ; one village would get 
little but rutabaga, another far too much Jerusalem artichoke, 
a third almost nothing but turnips. To force their disposition, 
all customers are refused any of the things they want unless 
they will buy an allotment of the redundant stuff they do not 
want. Once our obligatory purchase was a bunch of wild 
thyme so old and dry that nothing remained but the stalks. 

Then there is the lack of co-ordination, or of synchronisa- 
tion, in announcement, reception of the food, and actual 
distribution. Sylvie toiled down to the village the other day 
against a howling mistral to get some new potatoes, announced 
through the newpapers and by local bulletins as obtainable 
that morning—only to find that the grocer would not let 
anybody have any because she had not been informed. of the 
official prices. Coffee in paper sacks stood on her shelves for 
weeks for the same reason. One purveyor will dispense the 
rationed articles only in the morning, another only in the 
afternoon. The butcher (who gets the meat into his icebox 
a day or so ahead) opens shop at seven. The greengrocer (who 
gets her vegetables by truck the same morning) does not take 
down her shutters before nine, and one may have to wait 
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until eleven. This means many extra trips, much standing 
around, several long standings in line. 


To ease the fatigue of the queue, our people have evolved — 


a simple custom. Each person, on arriving, addresses the 
company generally : 

“Who is the last one ? ” 

“It is I, Madame (or Monsieur),’”’ replies someone in the 
chattering group. 

“Thank you. Then I come after you.” And the last 
comer mingles with the others, sits down on a doorstep, 
wanders about, held to no rigid order in a slow-moving line 
of standees, watchful only of her immediate predecessor and 
of establishing her immediate successor. 

These understandings are sacredly observed. No one tries 
to break in ahead of her rightful place. But there is some 
grumbling about a system of priorities under which certain 
individuals, or classes, are privileged to enter the shop at once 
on their arrival regardless of the waiting queue. The muttered 
protest is not so much against the principle as against abuses. 
I heard some of it the other day : 

“Ts she really enceinte, that one? You know she worked 
that on us last September, and nothing happened, what ? ” 

““ Maybe it is, though, this time. Look at her waist . . .” 

“ At her age? Not likely. Just fat. No wonder she 
would be getting fat, pushing in to get the best of every- 
thing ! ” 

“And NGellie, there—her baby is much past the age to 
give her the right.” 

And there are the wives of the gendarmes, and of petty 
officials, and of the man who reads the electric meters—no 
legal right at all, but their husbands might be nasty, under- 
stand ? To soften the hardship a little, the shopkeepers have 
imposed a rule that after each priority, two regular-liners 
shall be served ; but this does not much help those who are 
far behind. 


A collateral result of the food situation is that with allow- 
ances so near the minimum necessary, one cannot have friends 
in to a meal unless they bring their own provisions with them. 
Even if some fortunate condition of the larder permits an 
invitation, the guest will bring his bread and his sugar and 
probably a gift of fruit or a bottle of wine or a pinch of tea— 
something which he can spare from his chance stock to offset 
what you are feeding him out of the rest of your provisions. 
At hotels and restaurants you turn over bread tickets (usually 
100 grammes), and 5 or 10 grammes of fats against each meal. 
Without that you cannot be served, except clandestinely and 
probably correspondingly expensively. This makes it incon- 
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venient if you happen to be caught away from home at meal 
time without your portfolio of ration cards in your pocket. 
At one period, when the control had taken away all our 
“fats” tickets because we had made a little olive oil from 
our trees, Sylvie carried a flask of the oil in her handbag and 
gave the actual grammes when we had to take a restaurant 
meal. 


The German occupation of St. Gaston was obtrusive, 
brutal to property but not generally to persons, as there were 
no “resistance ’’ acts leading to reprisals or the taking of 
hostages. Two or three of the village boys who had taken to 
the Maquis were tortured and killed, but that did not come 
out until after the liberation. One American woman was 
snatched away by the Gestapo at dawn, thrown into prison 
in Marseilles, and after a fortnight sent to a concentration 
camp under charge of being a Jewess, but with the real pur- 
pose of forcing her to act as Nazi propagandist among her 
fellow-countrymen. She was provisionally released after four 
months, on the emphatic demand of the Swiss Consul, pro- 
tector of American rights in France. She says “ the horror of 
the memories is not so much what they did to me as what I 
had to see them do to other people.’ I had an early morning 
visit from the same chaps—or their French counterparts— 
demanding to see my papers and exploding the query, ‘“‘ Why 
have you never declared yourself an Israelite?” ‘‘ Because 
I am not one.” “Oh, that is what you all say... Oh!” 
... (As they looked at my identity card) “‘ You are an 
American ...?’”’ The nearness of an Allied landing along 
the Littoral was already whispering in the air. After a few 
perfunctory questions to hide a rapid deflation, they bowed 
themselves out. 

For most of us, the occupation was evidenced chiefly by 
the sight and the heavy-booted tread of the many patrols, by 
the omnipresent ostentatiously German signs naming every- 
thing, directing everything, permitting or prohibiting every- 
thing, regulating places and hours of bathing, closing certain 
zones as “ military terrain,’ warning of mines in fields and 
forests where one used to go to gather mushrooms or to pick 
up firewood, staring one in the face everywhere. 

The occupants blew up the mole and the lighthouse. They 
sank two fine ships across the mouth of the harbour which is 
far too small and too difficult of entry ever to have served for 
a debarcation. They constructed all around the port a 
“defence wall,” shutting out the view of the sea, but so 
ineffective in stopping power that the street urchins went over 
it at will to defy the bathing regulations. They mined and 
filled with barbed wire all the vineyards and gardens along the 
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sea front. They dug ditches and underground shelters and 
ammunition chambers in parks and lawns and gardens, and 
built barriers regardless of traffic or other convenience ; one 
huge rampart across the main street, for instance, not only 
stopped all access to the water-front but, if a heavy storm had 
broken, would have drowned the village up to the second 
storey in flood-waters rushing down from the hills. 

They cut down the splendid pines and plane trees on the 
bowling-green and razed a pine groove at the entrance of the 
village—a grove beloved of painters of at least two genera- 
tions. It is hard to conceive of any military reason. The 
standing trees would have served to mask defence movements 
on shore and they interfered in no slightest way with the sea- 
ward fire of the land batteries. 

In private dealings, however, the Germans undertook to 
show themselves amiable and even generous, under instruc- 
tions (it was said) to make friends of the French and to show 
them how good a thing it would be to collaborate in a per- 
manent German control. When we were evacuated (“ for 
strategic reasons ’’), my wife (I had to keep out of sight) was 
told that she had only to send the landlord of our villa-of- 
refuge, and the truckman of our moving van, to them. They, 
the German Command, would pay the bills. It is hardly 
necessary to say that neither truckman nor landlord would 

deal on those terms, and as moving was urgent we had to do 
the paying ourselves. Twenty pounds sterling for two van 
loads. 

Then they told my wife that her gardener (that was me) 
could continue to work the place, from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. every 
day, and could keep the keys of the gates for that purpose. 
We thought that was really nice of them until we found that 
they were taking all the fruit and vegetables as fast as they 
ripened—even before we thought them fit to eat. We sal- 
vaged only some half-grown potatoes, and some unripe 
apricots which were made into rather poor jam. As my chief 
care was to avoid drawing any attention to the place, we kept 
our grumblings to ourselves. The owner of a near-by garden, 
who “enjoyed the same privilege’’ and suffered similar 
depredations, complained to the Kommandantur, only to be 
told angrily that German soldiers never stole. Everything 
belonged of right to the conquerors, who had graciously 
allowed her to carry on, and if they were to be annoyed by her 
slanderous imputations she could turn in her keys and keep 
out for good and all. 


HENRY HARDINGE. 
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A POLICEMAN ON TRAFFIC DUTY 


WiTH both arms in the air directing traffic it’s no fun when a 
driver pulls up and asks the way to the nearest hairdresser’s, 
or for a short cut to No. 10 King’s Road. On first thoughts 
you have the choice either of being rude or of leaving the 
traffic to direct itself. In the end you do neither ; your eyes 
remain automatically on the traffic, your arms seem to carry 
on robot fashion, while your mind picks out the necessary 
direction, which you have to state as briefly and as quickly 
as possible. But should the driver ask you if the hairdresser’s 
is a good one, or if No. 10 is at the top or the bottom end of 
King’s Road, because he would like to call at the greengrocer’s 
en route, then maybe you are rude to him. 

Occasionally you are faced with a more delicate decision. 
On questioning a driver guilty of some minor offence, he 
might tell you, very confidentially, that he was due back at 
his office at five o’clock, and that if he is summoned his wife 
will certainly ask what he was up to in the car at half-past 
six. You leave judgment of this to your better self. 

One of the most trying jobs I ever had was a three-hour 
daily shift on traffic duty, where the High Street, a main 
coastal road, was so narrow that two lines of traffic could 
barely pass each other. To complicate this, shoppers were 
allowed to park cars there provided that they did so on one 
side of the street only. As a result the police had to arrange 
for a unilateral parking system ; even dates for one side of the 
street, odd dates the other. The constable on duty, besides 
having to ensure a free passage for traffic, had also to keep an 
eye for drivers who forgot the date. 

While shops were open one line of traffic was devoted 
entirely to stationary cars, so that vehicles passing through 
had to be regulated by our holding up traffic at one end of 
the street and allowing it to move on from the other, then 
reversing the procedure before too long a stream had gathered 
at the closed end. There were no traffic lights to help us, but 
only an R.A.C. Scout who stood at the top end of the street 
while the constable took charge at the bottom. Sometimes 
there were hopeless confusions when a driver ignored our 
signals and the two lines of traffic moved in from opposite 
directions, meeting half-way down the street. Since neither 
could pass each other, it was not uncommon on busy days to 
see a long line of traffic backing over a distance of 100 yards 
or more. Then, as soon as you’d sorted them out, the R.A.C. 
man had to manage on his own for at least five minutes while 
you backed the offending motorist into a side street to take 
down his particulars for a summons. 

Now and again the Scout was called away to other duties, 
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which left the policeman on his own. It was some problem 
standing half-way down the High Street and expecting 
motorists to comply with your signals from 100 yards away. 
Beckoning them on was easy enough, but halting them was 
altogether different, for often you had to dance and wave 
your arms, almost comically, before they’d understand. And 
then they wouldn’t pull up soon enough. Beyond a doubt, 
traffic duty in that High Street, before they opened a by-pass, 
was one of the biggest tests ever devised for a policeman’s 
patience. 

In fact one of our elder constables had to face a disciplinary 
charge of incivility for telling a lady driver what he thought 
of her in plain English. It appeared that she-went to start 
up her car, which she’d left in reverse gear, and shot back- 
wards into the Law who stood close behind. The Law 
happened to be quick-tempered, already in a frenzy of 
Saturday afternoon traffic directing, and that was that. 
Tradition bars the policeman from passing open judgment on 
any motorist ; he must leave that for the magistrate. In 
other words, “‘ plain English ” on the beat is taboo. 

I never reached the stage of plain English in that High 
Street—not audibly—though often I got pretty near it. 
Once I was holding up traffic at the rear to allow vehicles to 
pass through from the opposite direction. My left arm was 
outstretched and ten cars had drawn up behind, when 
suddenly a driver shot past in a cloud of exhaust smoke, 
almost brushing my finger-tips. Of course the car had to 
stop when it met the approaching traffic, and I was soon up 
there. This was another lady driver, who seemed quite 
surprised when I made her back to let the other traffic 
through. Then I backed her down a side street to take 
particulars for a summons of driving without due care and 
attention. To crown everything she said that she hadn’t 
noticed me standing there, which all made excellent evidence, 
seeing that ten other drivers had pulled up. One of them, a 
van-driver whom I used as a witness, said she “‘ took the 
blinkin’ cake.” It was a dear one at {5 ! 

As a rule policemen have no bias where lady drivers are 
concerned ; they can only speak from experience. The ladies 
have done excellent work behind steering wheels during the 
war, yet it is a recognised fact among policemen that the 
average female driver, especially if she is turned fifty, rarely 
has the road sense of aman. There is no accounting for this ; 
the policeman just writes it in his notebook and leaves it 
there. 

Another incident which nearly stumped me in that High 
Street was not due to a car driver, but to an eccentric pedes- 
trian. Again I was holding up traffic at my rear when the 
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line approaching, headed by a bus, suddenly halted. I saw 
a woman standing near the front of the bus, and the driver 
beckoned me down. When I got there the woman was march- 
ing to and fro before the bus, tapping the road indignantly 
with her walking-stick, as much as to say that the bus should 
only go forward over her dead body. The driver leant from 
his cabin, shot me a quick glance and, twiddling a finger near 
his brow, pointed at the woman. This gave a clue as to the 
position. 

First I asked her, quite politely, to stand back and let the 
bus go by. She at once thumped her stick on the road, 
denouncing the Police Force as an “ institution for scoun- 
drels.”” She knew all about them, she said. I said I was glad 
of that, but unless she moved I should be obliged, for her own 
safety, to take her to the police station. Gently I caught her 
arm, still persuading her to move, but she jumped aside and 
looked so fierce that for a moment her stick hovered danger- 
ously. It seemed likely that there would be a scene until, as 
a last resource, I asked the bus driver, loudly, to goin a shop 
and ‘phone for a police car. 

That moved her ; she eased up immediately and began to 
strut away down the road swinging her stick round and round, 
peering officiously at each car in the line, rather as though she 
were an inspector of traffic queues. I followed close behind. 
Then a man popped his head from a car window and asked : 

‘“‘ What is this, officer—a personally conducted tour ? ”’ 

No doubt we appeared ludicrous, but I was far too con- 
cerned over the woman’s next move to see the funny side. 
By the time we got half-way down the street she was walking 
more to the side, and traffic was able to pass. Eventually she 
took to the pavement, soon disappearing round the corner. 
I never saw her again. 

Later I found that she came from a neighbouring village, 
was said to hold extreme political views, and imagined at 
times that she was a Member of Parliament. The day she held 
up traffic she had quarrelled with a friend while talking 
politics. Her friend was on the bus! Perhaps it was a good 
thing I didn’t waste time removing her to the police station, 
for she was already known to our people and they had agreed 
that, unless she made herself a continual public nuisance, we 
need not interfere with her. This was her only lapse that I 
know of. 

The incident prompted me to keep a notebook of remarks 
on the beat which rank a little above the average humour. 
The car driver’s ‘‘ personally conducted tour ’’ was a gem to 
start with. 

On hot days people used to say: ‘‘ I don’t fancy your job, 
officer. You must be baked in that uniform and helmet . . . 
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And all those exhaust fumes too. . . . No, I don’t fancy your 
re) uF 

That was queer. We always had plenty of sympathy in a 
heat wave, but seldom was there any on a biting cold day in 
winter. I could never understand that. On point duty 
winter is by far the worst time of year. I didn’t care how 
much perspiration trickled from under my helmet, but I did 
loathe having to ask someone to tie, or untie, the strings of 
my white traffic-armlets when fingers were numb. Feet too; 
how often do you see a policeman stamping on the pavement, 
or throwing a spasm of physical jerks to keep warm. Yet he 
often feels like doing so. No, give me summer every time for 
traffic duty. 

There was a milk bar opposite our traffic point, and on 
very cold days we had a system for obtaining a quick drink. 
First, we had to catch the eye of the manageress and hold up 
one, two, three or four fingers. One stood for tea, two for 
coffee, three for hot milk, and four for Horlicks. As soon as 
she’d caught the message we knew that the drink would be 
ready at the back door in five minutes’ time. Then we gave 
a slip of paper to a passing motorist, asking him to leave it 
with the R.A.C. Scout. This brought him to the middle of 
the High Street to regulate the traffic while we took our 
reviver. He, too, would do the same, after we’d made suitable 
arrangements for him at the milk bar. 

At first I imagined that a drink from the milk bar was 
strictly against regulations—well, it was really—but no one 
told me differently, so I used always to drink it up extra- 
quickly and get back to the point in case the sergeant came 
along. One day he did. ‘ Now for it,” I thought, emerging 
so obviously from the passage that led to the back door. He 
shook the snow from his cape, handed me a note about a 
stolen car, then rode off. ‘‘ Yes,” I thought, “‘ he’s saving it. 
Perhaps working out a real snorter.” 

An hour later he came back. I was ready, wanted to get 
the job over. . . . After slipping off his gloves to blow in 
them, he turned towards the milk bar and held up four 
fingers. 

The sergeant had done traffic duty himself, long before 
I’d thought of joining the Force. He was a trump. 


Louis QUINAIN. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


A POET COMES HOME 


SIEGFRIED’s JouRNEY. By Siegfried Sassoon. (Faber & Faber. 
10s. 6d. n.) It is just over three years ago since the hero of Mr. Sassoon’s 
autobiography—his younger self—disappeared on a bicycle into his 
beloved weald of Kent. “The Weald had been the world of my young- 
ness, and while I gazed across it now I felt prepared to do what I could 
to defend it.” And so, as I then said in these pages, he passed out of 
sight to the sound of impending bugles. The sequel is now before us, 
and it shows us the poet coming home, not once, but several times, the 
last time occurring after a tour in America, where, with a vocal delivery 
acquired by training and a histrionic power improved, dangerously, by 
practice, he had read his war-poems to many audiences and had made 
some sensation, a reasonable profit and one firm friend. He had re- 
embarked without any sensation at all and on the last page he is back in 
London. 
“On the day after his return from America the subject of this 
autobiography was walking slowly across Trafalgar Square. It was 
a Saturday afternoon, hot and brassy-skied. Not many people were 
about ; the fountains were playing ; he stopped to lean on one of 
the parapets. Lulled by the splash’ of the water, he asked himself 
what it was that he had come back to. His lecture-tour self was on 
the other side of the Atlantic, self-conscious and elated with success, 
a tour de force personality whose histrionic tendencies needed sup- 
pressing. No interviewers had awaited ‘ England’s Young Soldier- 
Poet’ when he arrived at Southampton. That object of public 
interest had ceased to exist. Dining at the Reform Club he felt as 
though he had never been away. It seemed probable that the 
interest in war poets was on the wane. He felt a vague craving for 
reclusiveness and obscurity. . . . In a moment of clairvoyance he 
realised that he had come to the end of the journey on which he had 
set out when he enlisted in the Army six years before. And, though 
he wasn’t clearly conscious of it, time has since proved that there 
was nothing for him to do but begin all over again. To that occupa- 
tion let us leave him. Picturing him in the clear afternoon light, in 
his New York straw hat, with the National Gallery in the back- 
ground, I can almost believe that I have been looking at a faded 
photograph.” 

Yes, “‘ faded” is the word: and there is a sadness in its justice. 
Comparing that last page with the last page of The Weald of Youth, and 
the brightness of the young figure bicycling in the sunset prepared at 
heart to defend what he passionately loved with the young man of 
thirty-two, disillusioned not only with heroics but with worldly success, 
one is conscious of Time’s inexorable, smudgy thumb. Who can be 
surprised that the enchantment has been smudged away? One war 
carried that young soldier, with all his bravery in action, to revolt against 
the frequent senselessness of slaughter, the sordidness of a trench 
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soldier’s day and the complacent blinking of civilians at the horror in 
which war-heroes live and die: another war, in which more truth came 
more bitterly home to more people and heroes were found in city streets, 
has accompanied the writing of this autobiography : and I cannot help 
wondering whether the increasing bleakness of outlook in which, for 
all of us, this last war came to its end has not, in spite of his artistic self, 
dimmed the author’s spectacles. This notion is forced upon one, because 
in this last volume one catches the author, more than once, ruminating 
over his past in a frankly middle-aged spirit, not constructing but search- 
ing for objectivity. For instance, there is a passage in the middle of the 
book where, after expressing the doubts which beset him in deciding on 
what was significant to the story, he says : 

“From this top-heavy paragraph of perspicuity it will be seen 
that—in assembling my material for the first months of 1919—I 
have been indulging in elderly deprecations of remembered silliness. 
Nevertheless there are moments when sedately-compromising 
maturity seems no more praiseworthy than the impudent predecessor 
who scorned to count the cost of his actions and vaguely 
aspired towards altruism and unworldliness. I can imagine him 
‘ giving me up’ as a hopeless case of full-blown fogeydom. ‘ Easy 
enough for you,’ he might say, ‘ to be sitting there making memoirs 
out of my inexperience and palavering about my chuckle-headed 
inconsistency. And look at you now—popping in a safeguarding 
clause against yourself just to prove your sublime impartiality |’ 
To which I can only reply that no one regrets my loss of initiative 
more than I do. Seeing all round a subject doesn’t always produce 
illuminating results. One can but sigh and continue the chronicle.” 

Again, there is a retrospective remark which admirably sums up all 
there is to be said—and I do not propose to say any more on the subject 
—about Mr. Sassoon’s public protest against war while he was still a 
soldier and the poems, well-known and justly praised, in which he 
expressed his attitude : 

“ Thus ended my diminutive attempt to make known to Ameri- 
cans an interpretation of the war as seen by the fighting men. My 
belief that it was not altogether ineffective is based on the fairly 
numerous letters I received from soldiers who had been on the 
Western Front. They, at any rate, were grateful for what one of 
them called my great and caustic truths. And let it be remembered 
that the soldiers of the 1914-18 War were, time and again, the 
victims of what now seems to have been amateurish mismanagement 
and incompetence. It was at their expense that England taught 
herself how to wage modern warfare. Against this I made my 
individual protest. But I must now admit that it was just as well 
that she did learn |” 

It was, of course, unavoidable that, in the passing of seven years since 
his first volume, the author’s outlook should have undergone a change 
which is distinguishable from the also inevitable change in aspect of his 
hero. ‘“‘ Shades of the prison house...” The literary power and 
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grace of the narration is undiminished, but what was begun deliberately 
as an artistic construction, lyrical, almost musical, in its inspiration, has 
been obliged to end on stricter lines of prose. This disappearance of 
enchantment—and how strang it was in the two earlier volumes !—is 
oue of the most agonising experiences of later years: the more poet a 
man, the more acutely will it visit him, though he may choose to hide 
the agony in re-creating the lost enchantment, as Mr. Sassoon has done. 
But there is another dip in the darkening valley when the traveller loses 
his power even to re-create the enchantment, though he remembers all 
its circumstances. Then he shows fortitude, unless his sensibilities are 
fortunately dulled, in repressing those sighs which Leopardi could not 
withhold from the poem which, for ever, has given beauty to this pain. 
“Chi rimembrar vi pué senza sospiri, o primo entrar di giovinezza...?” 

Good-bye enchantment, then. But there is a great deal left. And if 
I may recall again Le Ricordanze, where the poet describes as one of the 
charms of youth, the fact that everything seems to smile at it, envy is 
silent, and the world—unusual miracle—seems to hold out its hand in 
helpful guise, forgives its errors and welcomes its entry into life with 
cheers and bows, one of the most engaging notes in Sieg fried’s Journey is 
its unaffected celebration, not without the author’s typical, humorous 
reserve and always with his complete mastery of colour, of his epoch of 
youthful success, the only irony lying in the fact that this floraison of 
social and artistic relations was due, not to his tenderness, but to his 
having shown himself, in the sense now current, surprisingly “ tough.” 
We see him, during intervals of leave or between sojournings in hospital, 
joyously getting on, the world’s right hand being charmingly and 
powerfully represented by Robert Ross, the publisher Heinemann, Lady 
Ottoline Morrell and others. After the Armistice, the hero throws 
himself into the world’s embrace with an abandon at which his auto- 
biographer does not conceal a smile. All among the “‘ nobs ” he lunches, 
dines and dances, all notability seems to wish to meet him, he electioneers 
for Snowdon, he is made literary editor of the new Daily Herald, he is 
tucked up in bed with sciatica by Sitwells, he is entertained at Oxford by 
an exotic Firbank and much frightened by Robert Bridges in one of his 
moods. Sidney Cockerell takes him to visit Wilfrid Scawen Blunt at 
Newbuildings, and he meets Hilaire Belloc who returns the visit and sings, 
at the older poet’s request, at sunset in the paddock whence Arab stallions 
had just been led. If any single passage is to be chosen for an example of 
Mr. Sassoon’s mastery, this last episode provides it. Indeed, all the nine 
pages describing the visit to Newbuildings are as exquisite in tone as 
they are convincing in construction, conveying a beautiful impression 
of nobility in age and peace after storm. But for quotation, which is 
irresistible, I must choose from their close. They had gone to the 
paddocks in the late afternoon, Mr. Blunt wearing a white Bedouin cloak 
as he leaned back in his little four-wheeled carriage. The Arabs had 
been shown, and the old poet, with the author and Mr. Belloc beside him, 
sat quietly “ enjoying the vesperal coolness while shadows lengthened 
and sun rays glorified the tree-tops.” 
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** There are moments in one’s life-experience which never lose 
their felt and memorable freshness. One of them is before me nov, 
seen as I saw it then. Mr. Blunt, tired but reluctant to return to his 
room, had asked Belloc to sing something. Not having heard one 
of his country songs, I was taken by surprise when, with complete 
naturalness, he trolled out a ditty in his high tenor voice. It was 
*‘ Ha’nacker Hill’ that he sang, to a tune of his own, and he made 

‘it sound as if the words had come down through long-vanished 
generations. . . . But what returns to me in sunset light is the 
broad and bulky yet somehow boyish figure of the singer, sitting 
on a bench close by the old friend whom he was intent on pleasing, 
and Wilfrid Blunt, listening with half-closed eyes, his face touched 
with tenderness and regret by the power and pathos of the words. 
I see them thus together, and so shall always do, as though the 
moment could never be taken from them and might be re-enacted 
beyond the dream of earthly time.” 

There is something of a Hardy-like quality in that passage—witness 
the scene where Bathsheba Everdene sings at the shearing-supper. It 
may be that the spirit of that great writer entered into Mr. Sassoon’s 
unconscious mind as he wrote those words, for Thomas Hardy, unlikely 
as it may have seemed to many of our author’s friends, especially the 
sporting and the brightly young, was one of his adorations. By this 
reverence we profit here, for the book contains more than one record of 
a visit paid to Max Gate when Hardy was nearing, and had passed, his 
eightieth year, of which the first is particularly valuable and rich in vivid 
impressions. It was in 1918, and what the young and exuberant Sassoon 
brought away from a three days’ stay of close association and talk of 
many things, was a sense of homeliness and a lesson—as he puts it—in 
the simplicity of true greatness. He shows us Hardy in old age as “a 
wise and unworldly man who had discarded intellectual and personal 
vanity,” brisk, purposeful and compact in his movements, erect in his 
carriage, at times undistinguishable from any “ dear and delightful old 
country gentleman.” But, he goes on, “I have watched him when he 
was in shadow and repose, and have held my breath in contemplation of 
what seemed the wisdom of ages in human form. For that time-trenched 
face in the flicker of firelight was genuis made visible, superhuman in its 
mystery and magnificence.” And this portrait of Hardy is not the only 
one that confers distinction on this book. There are others, notably of 
Robert Ross and his friends in Half Moon Street, of Edmund Gosse once 
more, of Lady Ottoline Morrell, besides many vivacious sketches of 
personages at particular moments, none being better than that of Mr. 
Churchill, then Minister of Munitions, trying to tempt the shy author of 
the war-poems to measure swords with him about the proper attitude to 
war and, having been foiled by the wary young man’s avoidance of 
argument, passing into a rotund speech addressed to nobody in pat- 
ticular in vindication of war, as the orator paced up and down the room 
puffing his cigar and became so absorbed in his own felicities that Admiral 
Fisher was kept waiting till Edward Marsh reported that he was getting 
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restive. And this last reference, a model of receptiveness and discreet 
amusement, makes me wish to insist that the incidental virtues of this 
volume—its total virtue simply being that it is a work of literary art— 
are not limited to successful portraiture of elderly men of note, or even 
of eccentricities like Ronald Firbank, the meetings with whom at 
Oxford are delightfully described, or of Lady Ottoline’s rather exotic 
conversation. These are but incidents, happy enough, in the main theme, 
which is the poet’s journey : and I should do the author a grave injustice 
if I gave the impression that, because enchantment had leaked away, the 
narrative was any the less persuasive. The mere sequence of episodes is 
beautifully devised, from the opening moment when, in 1916, he is free 
on sick leave after recovering from his first wound, and there is much 
skill in his leaving to his fictitious self, George Sherston, all the purely 
military experiences which chequered the war years. As he says at the 
end: “I have aimed at unity of effect, even when it entailed making 
him (his young self) appear somewhat stupider than he actually was, and 
have thus created an illusion that the traveller was controlling his circum- 
stances instead of being hopelessly entangled in them.” In attaining this 
desired unity he has certainly succeeded, and he need not be nervous on 
the score of having attributed to his hero more control of his circum- 
stances than he actually had. The impression of waywardness and zigzag 
courses is vivid enough. His attack upon the favour of post-war London, 
his enthusiastic rosiness of view when he became a literary editor, and 
the chapters devoted to his American tour succeed admirably in this 
respect. 

Finally, seeing how much there was about poetry in the first two 
volumes, readers may wonder if it has here disappeared. It has not, 
though Mr. Sassoon assumes that the reader knows the war-poems 
which, in those days, made him celebrated. It is all the more interesting 
that he gives us two glimpses of how certain poems were written. The 
first is about “‘ They.” Robert Ross had read him the report of a bishop’s 
sermon about the purging effect of serving at the front on the souls of 
soldiers. It had appeared to him as “ inappropriate though well-inten- 
tioned bunkum,” and, after several hours of lively talk, he had gone up 
to bed very tired. As he lay in bed, the first lines of the poem came into 
his head, and he got up and wrote the poem in his note-book then and 
there. “‘ The peculiar thing,” he says, “‘ about it was that while writing 
the first draft I was so drowsy that I could scarcely keep my eyes open, 
and was fast asleep a few minutes after finishing it. Such was the ‘ fine 
frenzy’ with which I composed what subsequently proved to be the 
most publicly effective poem I had then written.” The second glimpse 
concerns “‘ Everybody Sang.” After sitting lethargically for about three 
hours, on a sultry spring night, he started to go to bed. On his way to 
the door of the room he stood a moment by the writing-table, a few words 
floated into his head which he wrote down in pencil, and still standing up 
he wrote a second line. ‘It was as if I were remembering rather than 
thinking. In this mindless, recollecting manner I wrote down my poem 
ina few minutes. When it was finished I read it through, with no sense 
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of elation, merely wondering how I had come to be writing a poem when 
feeling so stupid.” As he says, this poem, which the present Poet 
Laureate told him was the only adequate peace celebration he had seen, 
became a stock anthology piece: but he has never been able to_under- 
stand the fact that there was no apparent mental process during its 
composition. These indeed are mysteries. But it is typical of the lively 
motion of this book that he continues by revealing that this imagined 
farewell to war was ridiculously sanguine. The singing that would “ never 
be done ” was the Social Revolution which he believed to be at hand. 
“In what form that Revolution would arrive I cannot now 
remember foreseeing—possibly because its form was invisible to 
me. No doubt I anticipated that there would be some comparatively 
harmless rioting, but on the whole I merely thought of it as the 
sunlight of Liberty spreading across the landscape and Everyone 
being obliged to admit that the opinions of the Daily Herald wete, 
at any rate, worthy of their serious consideration. Most of my 
arguments in favour of it were denunciations of the Rich, supported 
by extremely imperfect acquaintance with the Poor.” 

This perspicacious comment has led us away from poetry, on which 
there is one more thing to say. There is a whole chapter devoted to the 
close friendship that sprang up in a war hospital for nervous cases 
between the author and Wilfred Owen, in which he movingly remembers 
the younger poet’s “‘ wisdom and graciousness of spirit ” in companion- 
ship while the elder was getting over his own psychological troubles, 
aided by Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, to whom few men can have been more 
indebted. This commemoration of Owen who, had he not fallen at the 
front, might have become one of our finest poets is dignified, lively and 
extremely interesting—no single passage in the book is more so—in its 
intimate revelation of Owen’s character. It ends with a moving quota- 
tion from his friend’s last letter, on which note, however, Mr. Sassoon 
does not end the chapter. He describes a most unfortunate “‘ reading ” 
in Kensington for which he was let in by Robert Ross, and which aroused 
his wrath and thankfulness that Wilfred Owen had not been there. “I 
felt that, while the War continued, neither he nor I were designed fot 
fashionable exploitation in a Kensington drawing-room.” ‘That was 
true: but the time came when Owen was no more, and Siegfried Sassoon 
courted exploitation. Our author, always faithful, makes no attempt to 
conceal that irony. 

Orto WILLIAMS. 


ENGLAND AND THE CHURCH 


TOWARDS THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND: A plan dedicated to the 
memory of Archbishop William Temple. Published by the Press and 
Publications Board of the Church Assembly, Westminster. Price 15. 
It is scarcely surprising to learn that this Report has been several times 
reprinted since its first appearance last summer. Its very title is arresting, 
and the contents of its 172 pages are stored with matter interesting not 
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only from the religious and ecclesiastical angles, but also from a national 
point of view. And we might add that, for a volume of its importance, 
it is the cheapest shilling’s worth we have met with for many a year. 
Indeed it is-so cheap that we are informed that the committee has lost 
over every copy sold. The Report is certainly one not to be neglected. 
It has been issued under distinguished auspices, for it is the findings of a 
“Commission on Evangelism” appointed by the two Archbishops 
acting on a resolution of the Church Assembly passed at the summer 
session of 1943. The “terms of reference ” are given on p. vi: “‘ that 
the Assembly, recognising the urgent necessity for definite action, 
requests the Archbishops to appoint a Commission . . . to survey the 
whole problem of modern Evangelism, with special reference to the 
spiritual needs and prevailing intellectual outlook of the non-worshipping 
members of the community, and to report on the organisation and 
methods by which such needs can most effectually be met.” The 
members of the Editorial Committee are both laity and clergy, and are 
no doubt fairly representative of the Church of England, though there 
are few outstanding names. The Chairman was the present Bishop of 
Rochester (Dr. Chavasse). 

The key-note of the Report is struck in the words of the late Arch- 
bishop Temple, and deserve to be quoted here: ‘‘ Our problem is to 
envisage the task of the Church in a largely alien world.” In a brief 
notice, like the present, it is obviously impossible to deal at length with 
any of the main problems of the Report; only a few remarks can be 
attempted, so large is the scope of the whole volume, dealing as it does 
with such momentous subjects as the Gospel and its presentation, the 
situation before the Church, methods of evangelism and the human 
agents employed ; and with such special aspects as modern agencies for 
propaganda, priests in industry, evangelism by advertising, and so on. 
The writers were confronted with a formidable task; the needs of 
to-day, in the religious sphere, demand infinite patience and adequate 
learning—to say nothing of consecrated lives—to stem the present drift 
from religion which is one of the most ominous signs of the times. 
Some sort of religion the world will insist on having ; the question 
atises—what sort of religion? Is it to be Christianity, in its fullest and 
widest sense, or some form of religion masquerading under its name ? 
A religion of the wrong brand is quite capable of great injury to the 
intellectual and ethical life of nations. At present it is too often affirmed 
that Christianity is simply a system of moral rules and suasions, derived 
from any supernatural sanctions. This is only partly true ; but assuredly 
it is not enough. Christianity, reviewed in its wholeness, is a gospel of 
redemption from sin, and it works through individuals—consecrated 
men who, duly aware of sin in the world, pledge themselves to offer the 
gteat restorative. Otherwise there is bound to be a collapse of all those 
moral standards with which Christian doctrine has hitherto been closely 
allied. The present age has been stigmatised as the Age minus those 
standards. The Report offers a diagnosis of the modern disease, which 
is (rightly) described as the self-centred life. Very interesting are the 
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sections devoted to such problems as have faced us since the great 
catastrophe of the French Revolution, the scientific materialism of the 
19th century, the deplorable and increasing urbanisation, and our one- 
sided—and therefore wholly inadequate—educational systems. . Many 
years ago Dean Farrer, in the hearing of the present writer, said—and his 
words seem now strangely prophetic<that the growing Godlessness of 
this country would be cured only by some earthquake, or by the coming 
of some prophet. The earthquake has come; rather, two earthquakes. 
But the inspired prophet—where is he ? None the less, there is a great- 
ness both of hope and opportunity even to-day; the fields are white 
unto harvest, but the labourers few. The Church has passed through 
many a trial and testing time, but emerged, “‘ not scratchless but unscathed 
it somehow eluded, Each blow fortune dealt it . . . To-morrow, new 
chance and fresh strength—might we say ?”” So wrote Robert Browning, 
and what he said breathes the spirit of truth. The Conversion of England 
is an extended comment on the poet’s words, and we earnestly commend 
this remarkable Report to the patience and sympathetic attention of our 
readers. “ Tolle; lege.” 


A PROBLEM IN CIVILISATIONS 


Baur. By Philip Hiss. (Robert Hale, 42s.) Mr. Hiss is an American 
traveller and photographer who first made his acquaintance with the 
East Indies in 1932 and who returned there in 1939 for a year’s closer 
study. On this occasion most of his time was spent in Bali; and it is 
with Bali alone that this fascinating book is concerned. Besides a com- 
paratively short text dealing with the history, government and people of 
the island, with their religion and festivals, their music, dance and drama, 
their art and architecture, and with the Balinese art of living, there are 
80 photographs, many of them superb studies, of people, buildings, 
objects, ceremonies and scenes. Both text and pictures represent a 
labour of love, as well as a sociological study and criticism which deserve 
careful and reflective consideration by dwellers in the West. 

First, however, a passage—a description of a rice landscape (a sawah 
is a rice-field)—-which shows Mr. Hiss as an artist sensitive to line and 
colour who responded at once and wholeheartedly to the beauty of Bali: 

“Imagine a translucent yellow tinged with green, not char- 
treuse, not citron, but borrowing from both: that is the young rice 
close-packed in the nurseries. Space each shoot a handbreadth 
and the yellow-green is still there but is tempered with russet, 
sienna and sepia from the earth, and blue reflected from the sky: 
that is the same shoots transplanted in the sawahs. Imagine a 
transition from apple green to light chrome green to écru: that is 
the rice from planting to maturity. Then imagine these colours set 
side by side, young rice next to the soft earth, rice ready to be har- 
vested against a nursery, flooded sawahs against waving shoots 
knee-high: add to this the more sober green of the trees, the 
chocolate ooze of the newly-planted fields, the white roads and small 
splashes of crimson and ochre, saffron and rose and violet beneath 
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a sky shading from palest blue to sapphire. These are the rice-fields 
of Bali, a panorama of the seasons in a single kaleidoscopic land- 
scape.” . 

In his general study Mr. Hiss emphasises the part of religion in the 

life of Bali. The temple, he points out, 

“ is the centre of village life, and their religion provides the Balinese 
with much of the pageantry, the feasts, the dramas, the dances and 
the music which make their life so colourful. Drama, especially 
the shadow play, is a means of religious education, as well as a 
fascinating entertainment. Thus religion not only supplies the 
answers to men’s spiritual needs, but is the basis of their social life 
as well. 

** The Balinese is a part of an unchanging world in which he 
fulfils a limited number of daily requirements, repeating them so 
often that they become a part of unconscious rather than a conscious 
action. He is at once a farmer and an artist, an artisan and a council- 
man, a musician and a dancer. He is familiar with every person 
living in his small community and is bound to them by communal 
participation in all of these things, and by the common bond of 
religion which governs every action of his life. The village god is 
considered to be the ancestor of all. This worship of a common 
ancestor is bound up with the deification of the dead, who have 
become identified with the heroes of legend. The Balinese are 
bound by strong ties to their family in particular, to their village 
as a whole, and to all Balinese people. So strong is this feeling of 
kinship, that they constantly speak of brothers and sisters who are, 
in reality, no relation at all, and a childless family may borrow a 
child to complete their home. 

* Religion is so closely related to every act of his life that it is 
inconceivable that any Balinese could ever be persuaded to embrace 
another religion. To do so would destroy the very foundations of 
his existence, would sever his connection with his past, would 
undermine the basis of his pageantry, his music, his drama and his 
art, would leave him defenceless before a thousand natheless fears.” 

That such a life has been possible is due in part to the remoteness of 
Bali and the relative difficulty of access to it, in part to natural resources 
large enough in relation to the population to make the Balinese a com- 
paratively rich people, in part to good distribution of the country’s 
natural wealth, and in part to the economic security which the Balinese 
form of community life among such natural advantages makes possible. 
Important also, and socially and individually health-giving is the fact 
of great variety in social activity (as contrasted with the monotony and 
atomism of too much life in the West), as well as the sheer smallness of 
social scale Which permits personal knowledge and familiarity to run 
practically throughout an entire community. 

There must, of course, also be another side to the story. 

** How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
The part that kings or laws can cause or cure,” 
wrote Dr. Johnson; and we have little doubt that many Balinese also 
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THE 


GHURGH PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION 


is the great 
CLEARING HOUSE FOR ALL RESCUE WORK 


It assists Committees to found Rescue Homes and acts as 
Custodian Trustee for properties. In addition, it gives 
maintenance grants annually to all Homes in union with the 
Association. 


Every penny received by way of subscription, donation or 
church collection is distributed. The work throughout the 
country has greatly increased during the war, and much 
ADDITIONAL HELP IS NEEDED to provide even a 


minimum of facilities. 


Please send a gift, however small, to the Secretary. 


CHURGH PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION 


Mary Sumner House, Tufton Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


MISS WESTON’S 
ROYAL SAILORS’ RESTS 


PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT 
(1881) (1876) 
Co-Founders : 
The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E. LL.D. 
The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E. 


Both the Royal Sailors’ Rests have been completely 
destroyed by enemy action and are carrying on in 
temporary premises. 


Three Canteens and Recreation Centres and two 
Branch R.S. Rests have been opened in addition. 


Funds are urgently needed for reconstruction, when 
feasible, and to meet extra expenses in carrying on 
the Spiritual and Temperance work. 


WILL Y@U LEND US A HAND? 
LEGACIES ARE A MOST WELCOME HELP 


Contributions, which will be gratefully 
acknowledged, should be sent to 


The Hon. Treasurer, Royal Sailors’ Rest, 
Buckingham Street, Portsmouth. 


Cheques, etc., to be crossed ‘** Nat. Prov. Bank Led., 
Portsmouth.”" 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


THE DEBT OF HONOUR 


The alleviation of distress amongst ex-Service 
men and women, including the disabled and 
their dependents, and the care of those left 
behind by the men who fell in action, are 
the foremost of the many responsibilities 
which the British Legion has undertaken 
since 1921. 


The second World War has added materi- 
ally to this frost work. Annual expendi- 
ture is rapidly increasing, and an appeal is 
earnestly made for legacies—to safeguard 
the future of the Legion’s work for those 
to whom the Nation owes so much. 
REMEMBER.—The British Legion helps ex- 
Service men and women of ALL ranks, ALL 
Services and ALL Wars. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Richmond, Surrey. 


Full details of all beneficent activities and 
Forms of Bequest can be obtained on request. 
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suffered not merely from the sorrows and tragedies inevitable in humag 
life lived at any emotional depth, but also that a certain monotony and, : 
perhaps, some lack of what may be called spiritual “‘ stretch ” must have 
also been present on the island. The contrast between the Balinese and 
the West is by no means, however, all in our favour. It is good to have 
Mr. Hiss point this out with considerable emphasis. It is excellent also ® 
to find anywhere in these dark days an account of life lived with the 
wisdom and grace which his pages describe ; and it is therefore to De 
hoped Mr. Hiss will find many and appreciative readers. t 


STUDIES IN THE TECHNIQUE OF AGGRESSION 


NATIONAL SOCIALISM: Basic Principles, their Application by the Naziy 
Party’s Foreign Organisation, and the Use of Germans Abroad for Nazis 
Aims. Prepared in the Special Unit of the Division of European Affair 
U.S. Department of State. (United States Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. ; obtainable through H.M. Stationery Office, Kings 
way, W.C.z, price 6s.) FirrH CoLumMn at Work. By B. Bileky i 
(Lindsay Drummond. 15s.) The treatise on National Socialism w ' 
prepared by competent officials of the American State Department fror a | 
studies of German literature and philosophy ; German statues, decrees, 
and other official documents ; authoritative German writings and states” 
ments made during the National-Socialist regime; and confidential” 
reports and information obtained by representatives of the State Depa - 
ment itself. The study which has emerged contains important material” 
in particular about the structure and methods of major National-Socialist” 
organisations which had their headquarters in Germany and worked 
among Germans—and especially among organised German minorities i 
in other lands. Bodies studied include the notorious V.D.A. (Vereif” 
fiir das Deutschtum im Ausland) and the D.A.I. (Deutsches Ausland” 
Institut), whose origins go back to 1917. Besides their expressed purpose” & 
of making every German abroad an active exponent of Nazism, these § 
organisations, and the controlled German minorities abroad through : i 
which they partly worked, also played an important part in undermining” 
the authority of foreign governments, weakening public morale in theif 
several countries, forwarding vital information to the German military 
authorities, and in general preparing the way for German conquest” 
A valuable feature of this document is an appendix of some 50 docu= & 
ments—many of them photographic reproductions—which must provide” # 
important source material for German methods of aggression. 
The same material which National Socialism studies generally from the) & 
German point of view forms the subject-matter of Fifth Column from tht 
point of view of one of the countries attacked by these methods. Tha 
country is Czechoslovakia; and this useful study affords documentary” 
evidence of how the German Government timed the activities of th 
Sudeten German movement—its Fifth Column in Czechoslovakia 
and dovetailed them with its diplomatic manceuvres, its propaganda, its) 
armaments and its general preparations for war. An important fea | 
of the book consists of more than 200 official Czechoslovak document$y 
bearing on German Fifth Column activities. 
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